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ITHES were originally ecclesiastical 
dues first paid voluntarily and after- 
wards made compulsory, at a time when 
the land was the only source of income. 
They were afterwards imposed on 
tradesmen and professional people and 

ae one-tenth of their clear gains had to be 

ee paid. Even the day labourers at one time 
had to give a tenth of their wages or submit to imprison- 
ment. Agitation against tithe payment has gone on right 
_ down the centuries, the main reason being that (so far as it 
applied to land) the charge has never been fairly imposed 
_ whether paid in kind or in cash. Had the old custom of 
_ taking the tenth. of the produce been allowed to continue 
~ we should not have been talking about it now. But Par- 
ar t t stepped in just one hundred years ago as a result 

_ of agitation and converted tithe into a money payment. 
e calculations that were made then as to quantities and 

uctive costs in corn-growing have of course become 
entirely meaningless by the changed conditions. Fifty 
years ago the tithe system was again in jeopardy, and here 
_ I must make an extremely important point—namely, that 
up to that time tithe had always been paid by the occupier 
_ of the land and was based on the selling price of the corn 
which he grew. Times were bad and a very serious agitation 
oke out, but was very cleverly settled by Parliament 
e passing of the Act of 1891 making tithe collectable 
the landowner and not the occupier, and in this way- 
1g the number of those who complained. But even. 
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= © ©The Tithe Question 
: The Tithe-payer’s Point of View 


By A. G. 
so, tithe has never been a personal debt, and still remains 


MOBBS 


a liability upon the land and recoverable only from the 
land or anything on it. Tithe has no part in the freehold, 
as ground rents have; only two years’ tithes can be re- 
coverable at one time and anyone selling land need not 
even disclose its existence. The crowning sin of Parliament 
was in 1925, when it stabilised tithe payment so that the 
charge has now no relationship whatsoever with either 
value of the land or profits which it brings to the owner. 
Now this is where Queen Anne’s Bounty comes ‘in. 
Queen Anne’s Bounty is an old ecclesiastical trust chosen 
by Parliament, so we are told, to administer the Act as 
passed. The wages of the farm worker, recently protected 
by law, cannot now be forced down to meet demands for 
tithe, and moreover the worker is essential if production 
of both produce and tithe is to be maintained. Appeals 
have been made to Parliament, but without result. The 
Church refuses to discuss the question, being apparently 
quite content with this antiquated method of paying its 
clergy. The Bounty tell us they are trustees for the 
servants of the National Church and their duty is to them. 
The tithe-payer can therefore do nothing but allow the 
law to take its course and rely on the support of public 
opinion. He knows that he is fighting a just cause and his 
only hope is publicity. The public and the Press have 
supported us. But the Bounty with its six hundred odd 


Governors -goes blindly on while the tithe law breaks 


down under its own weight. Even the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have failed to provide a remedy. Had 


these methods of collection proved effective, I am con-_ 
_ yinced we should have heard little of these so-called 
‘charitable concessions” that the Bounty is now suggesting 
will provide a remedy. it 
It does appear amazing that a Trust chosen to ad- 
minister an Act of Parliament should be allowed to vary 


eke 


Paying tithe in the eighteenth century— . 
From ‘Jane Aus:en and her Times’ by G. E. Mitton (Methuen) 


that Act to suit its requirements, to investigate the ability 


of tithe-payers to meet the legislative demands, and to. 


grant remissions at the expense of the so-called ‘bene- 
ficiaries’ under the Act. Surely it is the duty of the Bounty 
to report to Parliament that they are unable to administer 
the Act as passed and to request Parliament ‘to mvestigate 
the question, and if necessary introduce new legislation. 
Farmers as a class are law-abiding: they are trained to co- 


making generous offers to provide a solution to this vexed 


jected to drastic reorganisation, there is 
‘no cause for claiming that this anach- 
ronistic and old-fashioned tithe system 
should go on without being examined and 
changed. ’ 


The Tithe-owner’s Point © 
of Uiew_ | 
By GEORGE MIDDLETON ~ 


AGRICULTURAL LAND IS NOT the only land 
which pays tithe. In hundreds of parishes 
tithe is payable upon land that has become 
urbanised and built upon. Tithe rent- 
charge is payable also by railways. Let me 
make it clear that tithe rentcharge is not 
a burden on agriculture. It is an obliga- 
tion on those who own land. 


Ts é Your statements as to the Tithe Act of 
, ee 1836 are liable to mislead. Until that Act, | 
were tithes in kind were payable from all tithe- 
Bes a: able lands except in certain parishes. The 


operate with nature and obey its laws. They are even now 


problem; and at a time when their industry is being sub- 
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Act of 1836 madeall remaining tithes in Englandand Wales 
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is not a 


You referred to the wages question. There.is no more 
relevance in bringing that in than in stating that if a tenant 
farmer did not have to pay so much rent he would have 
more to pay in labour. After all, tithe is normally about 
five per cent. only of the outgoings and very rarely ten 
per cent. + ivy e, 

I haven’t the least doubt that you would like Queen 
Anne’s Bounty to go to Parliament and state that they 
are unable to admimister the Act as passed, but unfor- 
tunately for your argument that would not be true. The 
Bounty stands by the settlement of 1925. I know, how- 
ever, that a great many farmers have been having a bad 
time, and the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty in 
these cases meet the landowner in an accommodating 
spirit. We have not once put a man out of business. 
Where we know an owner-occupier is having a really bad 
time, we help him by making appropriate concessions, 
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century; | 
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Tithe barn and priest’s house at Preston Pluncknett 


ten per cent., fifteen per cent., twenty per cent. and even up 
to forty per cent., where mortgagees and other creditors are 
willing to stand in and give similar help. 


The Issues Joined 


A. G. Mosss: All right, Mr. Middleton, I see you don’t 
want to talk about-personal tithes. You said ‘Let’s talk about 
today!’ and then I notice you go back a hundred years; well, 
Iam quite prepared to go back to the Act of 1836. Our com- 
plaint, as tithe-payers; is that any calculations that were 
made at that time have been entirely invalidated and have 
become absurd by changing conditions since. 

G. MrpptetTon: I would not accept that, except that so far 
as there has been any change it has been for the benefit of 
the tithe-payer. 

A. G. M.: How do you make that out? I entirely disagree: if 
there had been no change over from tithes in kind to tithes 
in cash then tithes would have entirely disappeared before now. 

G. M.: That is a speculation. As a matter of fact, assuming 
that they hadn’t disappeared, the tithes today under my calcula- 
tions—the tithes on land—would have been producing for the 
tithe-owner, not £3 million a year,.as at present, but £70 
million, “~ 

_A.G. M.; But tithe payment had to a very-large extent dis- 
appeared before 1836, and had it continued much longer, I 
say the whole system would have entirely disappeared. But 
Parliament stepped in and ‘bolstered up the old system which 
was going into decay. . oe ee 

-G. M.; Only to regularise what had become a. practice 
between the. two patties—that is, informal arrangements to 

in cash, owing to. the inconvenience of paying in kind. . 

_A. G. M,;: I disagree: but let’s. leave the question of the 
change over from-kind to cash, and. come to the position 
today. You say that tithe now is not a burden on agriculture; 
that it is only a burden on the landowner. Now let me put 
this question to you. If, when rates were chargeable on the 
land, Parliament had decided to make the owner of the land 
responsible for payment instead of the occupier, would you 
claim that gs burden of rate-paying had disappeared from 
agriculture batt op pememte rg foe oS : 

G. M.: I don’t accept the analogy. I know the argument 
that you are trying to put forward: that. tithe is analogous to 


By courtesy of Herbert Cescinsky, Esq. 


rates and taxes, but I hold that tithe is a property. I regard it 
in the same light as a perpetual mortgage, and I hold that so 
far from tithe rent-charge being a burden to agriculture it is 
a blessing to agriculture. . . . 

A. G. M.: Rubbish! 

G. M.: ,..inasmuchas it prevents the landowner from having 
to pay the full purchase price of the land. The tithe-owners 
look upon it as hired capital on which the farmers pay interest. 

A. G. M.: If you-will persist about tithes as a property, 
just what sort of property is it? 

G. M.: It is a property that was represented by the tithe- 
owner’s interest in the land. In land there are two interests— 
the landowner’s and the tithe-owner’s. In law the tithe-owner’s 
interest has always been presumed to exist, and... . 

A. G. M.: But the landowner paid cash—what did the tithe- 
owner pay for his? 

G. M.: Well, Mobbs, I should like you to line up all your 
landowners for an examination into the question of their 
acquisitions of land, if tithe-owners had to do the same. 

A. G. M.: Ah, yes, but we are both of us talking about things 
as they are today; and I would undertake to say that all land- 
lords today, almost to a man—and certainly the farmers you 
are calling upon to pay these tithes—have had to pay hard cash 
for their. rights in land. Has any tithe-owner or ecclesiastical 
authority owning tithes today paid cash for his rights in tithe? 

G. M.: When the owner-occupier that you talk so much 
about bought his land, he only bought the landowner’s interest; 
he didn’t buy the tithe-owner’s interest unless he redeemed or 
bought out the tithe-owner’s capital. So that the tithe-owner’s 
property remained as hired capital. Suppose a farm, freehold 
without any charges upon it, were in the market, worth £5,000, 
and another of the same value but which was subject to a tithe 
rent-charge: now these two farms would not fetch the same 
price—the one would be sold at a lower price, for the capital 
value of the tithe-owner’s rent would be deducted. 

A. G. M.: Now you are assuming that the purchaser can 
assess the capital value of the tithe, and that he pays so much 
less on that account. Can you tell me anyone in this country 
who has been able to assess the capital value of it? 

G. M:: I know that every. day the seller and the buyer do 
assess it. , 

A. G. M.: How can they, if it is subject to legislation? 


(Continued on page 808) 
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The National Character—VUI 


The Craftsman es 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


HEN I was beginning these talks on the English 
character I referred to a letter which I had 
received from an unknown Canadian engineer 
who was on a visit to England. He had some very 
hard things to say about certain aspects of modern English 
life, but one thing that impressed him deeply was the high 
quality of our craftsmanship—at any rate in the particular craft 
which he was com- 
petent to judge. Our 
engineering plant 
might be out of date 
and many of our 
directors inefficient 
—and I am sorry to 
say that he held they — 
were—but the tech- 
nical skill of our 
working engineers 
and craftsmen was 
beyond all praise. 
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sidered opinion. 

This is to me very 
interesting. For if it 
is true, it shows how 
strongly national 
character and tradi- 
tion persist, even 
when the causes - 
which have . made 
them: what they are 
have ceased to exist. 
For it is difficult to 
see how the condi- 
tions of modern in- 
dustry in this 
country can tend to 
the creation of fine 
craftsmanship — I. 
mean mass produc- 
tion and reliance on 
advertisement rather 
than quality, ex- 
treme uncertainty of 
employment and, 
until recently, an 
almost complete 
divorce between the ~ 
national system of 
education and the 
technical processes 
of national _liveli- 
hood. How, one may 
ask, can a man grow 
up a craftsman with 
such handicaps to 5 
contend with? One would almost expect to find an England 
composed entirely of casual labourers with no technical asset 
to sell but the strength of brawn and muscle. But it isn’t: at 
least, it isn’t yet. 

Now one thing is certain: that for many centuries the 
English had a magnificent reputation for craftsmanship. Writ- 
ing in 1672, a distinguished foreign traveller and economist. 
(one of the first of that breed) wrote: “The English throughout 
all the world are counted the most ingenious in all manner of 


manufactures, as cloth, serge, woollen stockings, silk stock- . 


ings, both woven and knitted’, and so on. And in the last cen- 
tury the mere fact that an article was made in England was held 
to be proof of its quality, while our skilled labour was in 
demand all over the world. , 

Once more, I think we must go back to our history to find an 
explanation: back, that is, to anage before mass production and 
mass unemployment and book education for all were known 


The Potter 


‘and sometimes two: these were made by village cabinet- | 


same way if a man wanted a new lock to his door or a brass 


b - ; ry be 
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in England. For, as I have tried to show throughout these 
talks, blood will out, and once racial characteristics have 
become established, it takes many generations to destroythem. 
What established the English genius for craftsmanship and 
how did it grow? ; : 
Originally, like everything else in this country, craftsmanship 
grew out of the needs of the village. It was, in fact, a subsidiary 
branch of agricul- 
ture. LO.) ie ee 
ploughshares for far- 
mers, smiths were 
needed; to make 
houses, masons and 
carpenters; to make 
warm clothes, weav- 
ers and spinners. 
And from these arts 
‘sprang other arts: 
the arts of travel for 
instance — cobblers 
to make shoes, far- 
riers, wheelwrights 
and shipbuilders. It 
happened like this, 
of course, in every 
other country that 
became civilised: in 
fact, this is the first 
step in all civilisa- 
tions. © P 
But though the 2 
‘tendency of skilled E 
craftsmen is to settle 
‘in towns, English 
craftsmanship re- 


= ee 3 SS tained for a very 


long time this im- 
press of the village — 
from whichit sprang. 
Even two hundred 
years ago the major- 
ity of our artisans 
-were still living in 
villages and there- 
‘fore partook of what 
I might.call the rus- 4 
tic habit of England. 

Most of the splendid 
furniture which was 
made in this country 

in the eighteenth 
‘century—for balance 
and consistency the 
aoe best the world has 
Wood engraving by Hilda M. Quick ever seen—and 

- which passes under | 
the grand names of Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Shera- 
ton, was actually made by village craftsmen, or, at any 
rate, by the cabinet-makers of our provincial towns, and | 
these, judged by modern standards, were little more than 
villages. Until recently almost every English farmhouse 
and substantial cottage possessed a grandfather clock 


= 


and clock-makers in tens of thousands to meet the English & 
craving for social status, which was satisfied in the eighteenth — 
century by the possession of a grandfather clock, in much the = 
same way as it was in the nineteenth by the ownership of an 
upright piano, or is in the twentieth by a car or motor bicycle, 
And these clocks were splendidly made, both in their works 
and in the neat cabinet-making that encased them. In the 


plate to put on a trunk, he didn’t buy a tawdry makeshift _ 
from Brummagem, but went to the village smith (who prodably “a 
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laying should survive and succeed, but that every brick- 


also shoed his horses), to make hira one that—though-more 


ive in the first place than its modern substitute— 
would last for generations and serve his children’s children. 
So, too, the weavers and spinners, who made English cloth a 
household word throughout all Europe in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, carried out their work, not in factories and 
towns, but in the villages of Norfolk and Suffolk, of the western 
Yorkshire dales and the Cotswold hills. The wealth that 
flowed into their pockets went in its turn to provide labour 
for other village craftsmen—the masons and builders who 
made those East Anglian and Cotswold churches and houses, 
which we moderns with all our skill have never been able to 


- match. 


All this had its effect on the character of the English artisan. 
He possessed all the attributes of the countryman (which we 
have seen are so essential 
a part of the English 
make-up)—his self- 
sufficiency, his conserva- 
tism (or prejudice), his 
independence. Dealin 
direct with the employer _. 
of his labour—often a. 
man of very superior 
culture and rank—he- ff | \- @ 
tended to be even more” - SY Le) Te 
independent: he was - 
assured of his place in 
society and saw the evi- 
dence of his own value. 
with his own eyes. And ~ 
dealing direct with his 
client, he felt the re- 
sponsibility for the ~ 
quality of his work: his — 
social status and esteem 
in the eyes of his fellow- Pl ke 
men depended on it. I | 4 4, WEL At ‘Sir f 
have before me a very --493 SW, te >, 
amusing example of this. | oe Eee Ma: 
inaletterfromacountry és 
Squire to a village clock- 
maker of two hundred 
years ago: 


Mr. Ball, 


_.When you was-here ye 
17th of January last you 
promised mee to bring mee 
an Allarum ofa guinea price: 
in a month or six weeks . : 

time and to take ye Clock 

Allaram agen and give mee 

‘a guinea and an half in 

money. The Clock Allarum 
thas not gone since you was 

here neither can I make it 

-go and I am unwilling to let 

‘anybody else meddle with it, 

‘as thinking it not acredit for 

at to be known that you 

make a thing not to perform 

-as it should do. I desire 

-you’ll let me have an answer 

by the Bister cutler directed 

for mee. To be left at Mr. James Paine’s a baker at Brackley. 
‘Whether you will make mee this guinea allarum or no and what day 
-you will bring it over now the roads are so good I hope I shall see 
you soon with it, and am 

; Your friend to serve you 


septal eetnals 
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; E HENRY PuREFOY* 
That is the kind of client that any craftsman with self-respect 
‘would wish to haye—and the union of such bore noble 
progeny. 

. Even when the craftsman made his way to the big town, he 
zetained something of his country independence and self- 


__ reliance. The early history of London is the history of the city 


ilds—of unions, that is, of small craftsmen to preserve the 


- individual independence and status which they inherited 


‘from their country forefathers and wanted to guard against 
‘the greed of the rich and powerful. Mr. Chesterton was right 


> ‘when he wrote that the ‘aim of the Guild charities was the 
a “same as the aim of the Common Land. It was to resist 


'. . . it was to ensure, not only that brick- 


* Purefoy Letters. Vol. 1, page 114 
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Fine craftsmanship of the eighteenth century. Trade card of a London optical 
instrument-maker 

Reproduced from Sir Ambrose Heal’s ‘London 

Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century’ (Batsford) 
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layer should survive and succeed. It sought to rebuild the 
ruins of any bricklayer and to give any faded whitewasher a 
new white coat. It was the whole aim of the Guilds to cobble 
their cobblers like their shoes and clout their clothiers with 
their clothes: to strengthen the weakest link, or go after the 
hundredth sheep; in short, to keep the row of little shops un- 
broken like a line of battle. It resisted the growth of a big 
shop like the growth of a dragon’. In short, to be a cobbler, 
or a carpenter, or a. cordwainer, was to be like a landed peasant 
or yeoman; it was to have status, to count for something in 
the community, to be independent. A cobbler might be a 
humble enough fellow compared with a courtier, but he ‘had 
the satisfaction of knowing himself to be every whit as essen- 
tial to the community and more so, and his Guild presented 
him with his inalienable right to earn his living by his calling 
and to transmit the 
secrets of his craft to his 
children. Even when the 
_- Guilds decayed with the 
break-up of the medieval 
system, and the large 
capitalist began to swal- 
low up the small man, 
our humble artisans still 
banded themselves to- 
gether to protect one 
_ another against misfor- 
& Ses *..- tune and to share on 
Optical, a ' holidays those cheerful 
Boca RS. me . wights of brotherhood 
piss = } '<{ which kept alive their 
~ #1. sense of the dignity of 


A ONP LED » their craft. I remember 


hn a} {|} how tremendously 
Z) Th. ii}. touched I was, when 
ji * preparing my life of 


Pepys, by a passage in 
the early days of the 
great Diary, when Pepys 
was still a very humble 
person and was reminded 
by one Mr. Day, a car- 
penter of Westminster, 
‘that it was a Shrove 
Tuesday and that I must 
go with him to their 
yearly club upon this 
day, which I confess I 
had quite forgot. So I 
went to the ““Bell’’, where 
was Mr. Eglin, Veezy, 
Vincent, a butcher, one 
more and Mr. Tanner, 
with whom I played upon 
_a viol and he the violin 
after dinner, and we were 
very merry, with a special 
good dinner, a leg of veal 
and bacon, two capons 
and sausages and fritters 
with abundance of wine’. 
It was of that old merry England, of poor but free artisans, 
with its peculiar privileges and its heartening social round, that 


Disraeli was thinking when. he said that the equality of Eng- 


land did not level and destroy anyone: ‘learned in human 
nature’, he wrote, ‘the equality of England elevates and 
creates’. And in the dark days of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was left to the deep-seated desire of the English 
artisan for status and independence to create that great organ 
of mutual protection and social endowment—the Trades 
Union. 

I said that in early days the English craftsman was assured 
in his right to transmit his craft to his children. A man was an 
hereditary tinker or saddle-maker or weaver in the same way 
as a man today is an hereditary baronet. Like most country 
systems, our old English system was fundamentally hereditary 
—and in this imperfect world, that is not a bad system, for it is 
based on some of the best and most stable elements in human 
nature: the love of parent for child and the desire of the child 
to emulate and be worthy of his forbears. (Only, might I add, 


+ G. K, Chesterton. A Short History of England 
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to be of any use, an hereditary system must be universal: it 
is no use giving hereditary right to the few and none to the 
many.) And here, I think,’we have a most important ‘factor 
in understanding the English skill in craftsmanship. For it 
was hereditary—like the skill for manipulating boats which is 
so universal among the children of those who live with their 
families upon the water. And it was taught by father to son— 
taught with pride and loving care as the very best thing a father 
could give his child. 

I want to say a Word or two about our old English system of 
education—because, though it would scarcely be applicable to- 
day, there is much, I believe, that we can learn from it, and it is 
intimately bound up with our traditional skill in craftsmanship. 
Today our educational system is based generally on the prin- 
ciple that the infant mind should be stimulated by the perusal 
of books and the acquisition of a very wide range of second- 
hand information. I don’t say it isn’t a good system, but it 
isn’t our old system, which was a plan of education based 
essentially on vocation. A limited number, it is true, were 
brought up on books, but only those who were going, as it were, 
to live by books and the kind of mental gymnastics for which 
books are a training—I mean clergymen and lawyers, and all 
those who were likely to be placed by birth and status in gov- 
erning positions. The most important requisite for anyone in 
office, I believe; is the capacity to think clearly and to make up 
one’s mind, and then, having made it up, to have the courage 
to act on it consistently and boldly. The kind of books, which 
the minority of our ancestors who studied books were brought 
up on, were the grammars and syntaxes of the classical lang- 
uages: as hard and stern a mental exercise as the wit of man has 
yet devised. And for the business of government this kind of 
vocational training did its work well: it made men whose 
minds, as Dr. Johnson put it, were categorical, not wiggle- 
waggle. 

In the same way the system of education which prevailed for 
the rest of the population tended to produce a race of men and 
women fitted for and interested in their life’s work. It was a 
system which could probably only prevail in a very simple and 
very stable form of society, and it was based entirely on the 
father teaching his son and the master his apprentices the craft 
by which they were to earn their future living. It had one great 
advantage from an educational viewpoint: and I think that 
teachers will see what I mean—that it was able to use the imita- 
tive instinct which is so strong in children and which it is so 
difficult to harness to a classroom system of education. I mean 
the way that a child always wants to do what some grown-up he 
admires does:-to goto the office or turn a lathe or sail a boat 
like his daddy. I remember that when I was a child I always 
wanted to be an engine-driver: I suppose because driving an 
engine was so obviously a man’s work. Poring over books 
doesn’t readily appeal to the average child as being a man’s 
work: he wants to bé up and doing. I had a curious illustration 
of this some years ago when I was Principal of a technical col- 
lege in a provincial. town. In order to do something to alleviate 


the effect of unemployment on boys and girls, we threw open 


part of the school to special classes in carpentry, engineering, 
and domestic science to boys and girls who were leaving the 
elementary schools until such time as they should find em- 
ployment. I think I'am right in saying that of several hundred 
boys who passed through our hands in this way, only two left 
the school on their own account before obtaining a job, though 
not one of them was under obligation to attend a single class 
unless he wanted to. _ 


Another advantage of our old system of education was that it 
avoided the shocking -wastage- which we see everywhere in 
modern England: of training'children for a certain kind of liv- 
ing and then not using that training. I can’t think of anything 
more depressing than the spectacle of a sensitive boy of four- 
teen, who has been given good manners, a taste for books and 
an enthusiasm for acquiring information on all and sundry sub- 
jects, being shouldered out into the street of a modern indus- 
trial town without employment or at best with nothing but a 
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Old-time crattsman maxing a rush-bottomed chair 
From Pulbrook’s ‘English Country Life and Work’ (Batsford) 


little casual labour and errand running. Either, presumably, we 
ought to assure the child the kind of livelihood that his edu- 
cation fits him for, and that will satisfy the tastes we have so _ 
carefully given him, or—if that isn’t possible—refrain from 
fostering in him wants which we can’t satisfy. Otherwise we 
are acting rather like a man who holds food just outside the 
reach of a hungry animal. S es 

But I think the greatest asset of our old hereditary training 
in craftsmanship was that it was a real mental and spiritual dis- 
cipline. ‘Fo master any craft, just as to master the classics, real 
concentration is necessary, and it seems to me that this is the 
very key to all true education. An educated man is to me a man 
who has mastered something difficult: it doesn’t matter 
whether it is historical research or plumbing, if he has learnt to 
do it thoroughly and honestly, with a pride in the doing of it 
not for ulterior reward but for its own sake, he is an educated 
man. That is, he has learnt the value of work, that there is no 
such thing as a short cut, that character, not knowledge, is the 
foundation of a wise life. In fact he has acquired judgment: he 
can discern and tell what’s what. I can think of old men, nursed 
in their youth in our tradition of inherited craftsmanship, who 
have this balance, though they probably have thé greatest 
difficulty in reading and writing. But they know things that 
even the wisest book in the world cannot by itself teach. 

From this past status and this past training in craftsmanship, 
our working artisan of today can trace much of his outlook and 
character. Townsman as he is, he is still at heart half a country- 
man. He is in many ways insular, narrow and personal, as 
countrymen mostly are: he is still inclined to be suspicious of 
foreigners and of all he doesn’t understand. You remember the 
story of the two English working men of whom a very polite 


-and gesticulating Frenchman enquired the way. ‘What does ’e 


say?’ asked one of them. ‘Dunno, mate’, said the other, ‘but if 
’e does it again, ’it ’im over the ’ead -wiv yer pick’,- There’s 


something very English, I think, about that story: and in this, 
-as in other respects, our artisans are probably the most Eng~ 


lish of all our living types. = 

Yet, if they are insular and narrow in their prejudices, they 
are also kindly, good humoured and-chivalrous to an amazing 
degree. If you want to see English manners at their best, get 
into a third-class railway carriage at a time when a suburban 
factory closes down for the day. Once the initial English dis- 
trust and fear of a stranger has passed, you will receive a con- 


‘sideration that is almost exquisite, because it is based on noth- 


ing but a genuine kindliness and desire to set you at your ease, 
There is no country where a woman can be so certain of free- _ 
dom from insult or attack: no country where civil commotion _ 
is so-ordered and good-humoured: no country where physical 
cruelty is more shunned and detested. These assets owe little ~ 
to the virtues and ideals of the governing classes: they arise — 
from the body of the nationitself. = = = = 
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like to give them, live in the offices of the big: banks: Thanks to 


-'the courtesy of: one of these institutions I found myself sitting 
_ in a large, quietly expensively furnished room, with the head of 
_ «the foreign exchang: 


e department. On one side of the room was a 
‘small ground-glass. panel. "We smoked our cigars—it was that 
sort of a room—and then my host rose to his feet and slid back 


- the panel, leaving-a hole in the wall. “There they are’, he an- 
_ nounced. ‘Who?’ I enquired. ‘The arbitrageurs’, he. replied. 


‘T hastened to the inspection hole’ and saw'a small’room almost 
‘completely occupied by a large table at which six men were 
sitting and each of them was telephoning in a loud voice. The 


‘noise was considerable. The manager replaced the panel and 


we relapsed into dignity and silence. ‘Now you’d better go in’, 


“said my friend. A moment later I was squeezed into a chair at 


‘the table with the six men. They were cheerful chaps’ with a 
«sense of humour. I suspect that without this they would soon 
go mad. Each man has a kind of telephone exchange let into the 
‘table at his side: a mass of white, green and red lamps. There 
‘are sixty lines to each man. The top rows go to the cable com- 


“panies and-the banks; the others -go to the exchange brokets’ 


Offices. The telephoning appeared to be continuous: I. under- 
stand the state of business when I was there was moderately 
active. I dared not speak for fear of disturbing the train of 
thought of one of these people and causing someone to buy or 
_sell £100,000 by mistake. At last I determined to join in the fun. 
“What’, I shouted to the man on my left, ‘have you just done?’. 
“Sold 150,000 lira at three-eighths! Excuse me’, he spoke into his 


telephone. “No, old man, nothing doing! Yes, I might! Are you 


firm? I can give you a minute’. He laid his telephone on the 
table. “You see’, he began. ‘Excuse me’; then, to his telephone, 
“Yes, all right. I buy!’ (pause). ‘Rush, sell half-a-million francs 
at best. You see’, hé continued, ‘I’ve just cabled New York to 
sell half-a-million francs at the best price they can get’. ‘But 
whose francs?” I enquired. But once again he was off and in- 
terrupting one of his colleagues who was talking to budapest and 
declaring he could not take more than 100,000 francs. ‘But, my 
dear sir’, said the other man, ‘I repeated it in French, English 
and German—no, not in Hungarian. Sorry, we’ll buy the dif- 
ference’. Meanwhile my first friend-was butting in on this con- 
versation and at the same time talking to a man in Oslo about 
“skandies’, which I subsequently discovered is the arbitrage 
slang for the Scandinavian currencies. 

There was a slight interlude during which a chap on the other 
side of the table observed that it was a wearing life and told me 


. stories of what had happened the morning after we left the gold 


standard when the New York market opened—stories so fan- 


_tastic I hesitate to pass them on. At this juncture the reply to 


the cable to New York came in, exactly six minutes after the 


order had been despatched. 


. “No’,-said a fourth voice, ‘can’t deal—just back from lunch!’ 
I asked a: question with my eyes, and the voice threw these 
strange words at me:. ‘Wants to sell me 100,000 yen’. I say 
‘strange’ because I have not yet fathomed why being just back 
from lunch prevents one from buying 100,000 yen. I don’t 


» suppose I ever shall. If the exchange markets were disorganised 
_ for a couple of minutes at 4.17 p.m. it was due to my cynical 


observation: .‘I suppose you blokes. get paid on a commission 
basis! The laughter was probably heard in New York, Paris, 
Prague, Oslo and Berlin. ; 

‘ ‘Here’, said one of the arbitrageurs, handing me a telephone, 
“talk to New York!’ I nearly fell off my chair as a perfectly clear 


_ woice said in my ear: “Hullo, London! Smith here—New York’. 


A desperate desire infected me to sell) a million, ten million 


' Gollars forward, instead of which I grinned sheepishly and feebly 


-observed: “What's the weather like?” Meanwhile, my chaperon 
was explaining to New York that I was an interloper who had 


_ come to watch the game. I heard a clicking noise and asked the 
‘unknown 


Smith what that was. He explained that I was listening 
to a calculating machine in his New York office. The American 
voice then wanted to buy five million francs at 81:30 to the £ 
and I hastily abandoned the line before I got into trouble. A 


brisk and friendly wrangle took place, since at that moment the » 
_____ fate was 81.10 and New York waited whilst efforts were made 
? “without success to find a broker who would sell at 81.20. But 
_ + there was 


nothing doing, and after telling New York that francs 
ish’ we became involved*with a voice which wanted 
crowns at 107 and “swizzles-—these were 
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~ Economics in a Changing World—VII 
By Commander STEPHEN KING-HALL | 
is _ Arbitrageurs at Work. 
_ “I. Top You Last WEEK I decided to track the foreign exchanges 
down to their lair and see if I could find out how an exchange 
‘rate was born. I found out that the conjurors responsible for 


‘this tour de force are called Arbitrageurs and that colonies or 
flocks, or teams of arbitrageurs, or whatever generic term you 


Swiss francs. These arbitrageurs working in conjunction with 
the brokers—there are specialist brokers in each currency— 
make a market and the rate for any currency depends upon 
supply and demand. They have sheets of paper in front of 
them from which they see whether at any given instant they 
are short or long of any particular currency. If they want to 
get rid of dollars they will quote a price to ensure a sale, and if 
everyone is selling dollars over a given five minutes then the 
dollar will depreciate in terms of pounds, always providing 
pounds are not also on offer. In a sense these arbitrageurs are 
like book-makers, always balancing their books. Selling in one 
direction and buying in another; but, in addition, they work in 
accordance with their instinct, flair, call it what you like, as to 
which way the market is going. All this tremendous business is 
done at marvellous speed and it is all done by word of mouth 
and only very rarely does a question arise as to what anyone 
said. when in due course the transaction is recorded ‘on paper. 


‘I buy! . .. 1 sell!...1 buy! . . .‘Threé-sixteenths .. . 
Five-sixteenths . . . Sorry old man, not interested! . . . I buy! 
... Is that firm? . . . Good enough! .. . 100,000 francs! 
- . . Million dollars!’. 7.1 selll’.\... How’s Paris? >). . I 


sell? And so the symphony of the exchanges rose and fell in the 
arbitrageurs’ room, with’ its notice on the door ‘Walk in’, as I 
walked out into another room where teleprinters'to Liverpool 
and calculating machines were at work. I bought in imagination 
25,000 marks at 13.31 to the £. In exactly eight seconds one 
machine told me that I had spent £1,878 5s. 9d., and in six 
seconds a sister machine worked the sum out backwards and 


told me that its companion had not lied. 


I shall never be able to see an exchange rate quoted without 
wondering whether those six chaps are still everlastingly tele- 


‘phoning to buy and sell huge sums of money which float about 


the world at the command of a voice in a kind of financial fourth 


dimension. I-wonder whether arbitrageurs ever die, or do. they 


just fade away, murmuring ‘I buy! I sell! five-cights, seyen- 
eights, is that firm?’ 


British Tramp Steamers 


‘THE TRAMP STEAMER SERVICE, those ships which prowl about 
‘the seven seas in search of freight, which can be hired upon 


the seas.as can a taxi or a motor lorry on the ‘streets -and 
roads, is in a yery bad way. A special committee of the Chamber 
of Shipping is investigating the trouble. In 1914 we. British 
owned 44 per cent. of the world’s sea-going tonnage, but the 


‘world has changed and today we own but 29 per cent. The 


change is due not to a decrease in British shipping, but to an 
increase in world tonnage, and the foreign increase is largely due 


to subsidies. It has been estimated by the chairman of the 


Board of Trade Advisory Committee on Merchant Shipping 
that the United States Government’s shipping board had lost 


-£1,000 million up to the end of 1932. The Italian taxpayers are 


subsidising Italian ships to-run at a loss bringing sugar from 
Mauritius to Great Britain. Very recently the South African 
Government has announced its intention of subsidising'‘an Italian 
line for a service up the east coast of Africa. The British ships 
running between Australia and New Zealand have to compete 
against uneconomic competition of subsidised foreign ships. 
British shipping, and especially the tramp steamer part of it, is 
up against severe state-aided competition. Owners of British 
cargo vessels are being obliged either to lay up their ships—and 
this means unemployment for crews—or else run them at a loss 
so long as the banks will stand the racket, or else sell them at 
rock-bottom prices to foreign firms, who then, thanks to sub- 
sidies, operate them at lower costs. 

Some people say that since this state of affairs has been 
brought about because the foreign taxpayer has been put on 
the bridge of his ships, it is high time the British taxpayer 
went to sea in a similar capacity, and subsidised British shipping. 
‘There are various proposals ranging from direct subsidies to 
special duties on foreign subsidised ships using British ports; 
or a rebate on import duties on goods brought into this country 
in British ships. On the other hand, the British shipping industry 
is the traditional home of free trade; it is essentially an inter- 
national business and in some shipping circles it is held that in 
the long run we shall win through and that it will do more harm 
than good to attempt to bolster up our shipping at the expense 
of the already heavily-burdened British taxpayer. This school 
of thought might continue: we abolished the Navigation Laws 
in 1849, and though the British ship-owner of the middle nine- 
teenth century strongly opposed the taking away of his privileges, 
it was under a regime of free competition that the British mer- 
cantile mariné became the largest, most up-to-date and most 
efficient of all the merchant navies of the world—carrying more 
than one-half of the world’s sea-borne trade. 
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: Twelve ‘Radio Plays 
HE main objecis of the Festival of Radio Drama, 
being celebrated through the autumn with twelve 


revivals of well known broadcast plays, have been, 
generally, to stimulate listeners’ interest in this 


Seach of broadcasting, and, particularly, to offer pro- . 


spective radio playwrights a carefully-selected sequence of 
examples, each of which, by contributing something dis- 
tinctive to the development of the medium, has a lesson 
for the aspirant. 

The Festival has also provided a ‘useful occasion for 
taking stock of the actual achievement of radio drama, 


and the plays selected for revival have marked definite 


-Jandmarks in its progress. The first play to be revived was 
the first complete one to be broadcast—Richard Hughes’ 
‘Danger’: and the qualities that made it successful in 1925 
made it successful this October, because they are qualities 
_ essentially suitable to the medium of wireless. The action 
—which takes place in the dark in a Welsh coal mine— 
can be better imagined than seen; the characters can be 


easily differentiated by their voices; a great part of the 


dramatic appeal is through the ear alone (the sounds of 
hammer and pick, the Welsh miners’ hymn-singing, etc.). 
- Cecil Lewis’ ‘Pursuit’ showed that the microphone can 
cope as easily as the novel or the cinema with the ‘Chase’ 
theme: that the thrill which the movies can give the most 
_ sophisticated with a Wild West horse-back chase can be 
paralleled: at the microphone, with, as in ‘Pursuit’, 
steamers, motor-cars, and aeroplanes all taking part in a 
fantastic melodrama. That quick action can be extremely 
exciting while totally unseen was also brought out in 
Dulcima Glasby’s ‘Obsession’. The psychological possi- 
bilities of the medium were perhaps first fully demon- 
strated by Tyrone Guthrie’s ‘The Flowers are Not for 
‘You to Pick’, which showed what could be done with 
association of. ideas, quick time-transitions, and recording 
of thoughts and memories which cannot be visually por- 
trayed. Mr. Guthrie’s experience as an actor and pro- 
ducer of broadcast plays has undoubtedly given him a 


particularly accurate idea of what can and can not be done 


in radio drama; and its revival showed that this particular 
BePiy remains one of the most intelligent experiments in 
‘the medium. Lance Sieveking’s ‘Kaleidoscope’—the pic- 
_ ture of a man’s progress from birth to death, where the 
- introduction of the spirits of Good and Evil gives the fan- 
_ tasy something of the air of a microphone morality play— 


was another notable experiment, but one that has not been’ 


» followed up by other radio playwrights. This prompts the 


ibs pe of eadioe denna is chek once a ‘public has 
_ over to listening regularly, it may then de 
-_ more of what it has already liked, and so- discourage 1 ‘h 


drama, into existence at all. Compton - Mackenzie’s — ‘ 


no less than its story, it, vulgarly, ‘rang the bell’. It 
_and before the deluge of sentiment in the Viennese man- — 
ner, If it did not perhaps repeat its former huge success 
when produced this autumn, the present reaction (after 
surfeit) from that type of romanticism is clearly the reason _ 


‘is notoriously hard to come by: but P. H.-Lennox’s— 


“Path of Glory’ (a satire on the forces leading to war) the 


-_play provided the main issues are clearly detached and 
emphasised by appropriate sounds (here the clop-clop — 
of horses’ hooves is a regularly recurring theme);- in 


be noticed that this last play will be presented in two parts. <3 
‘on successive evenings, for since its first broadcast in 


* The Health of the School Child. The Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, HLM. Stat fonery oO: 


continuous experiment which has been so necessary to 
bring radio drama, as a medium separate from a 


‘Carnival’ (adapted by Holt Marvell) was, of course, a — 
great landmark as the first unashamedly full-blooded — 
romantic play to be broadcast; and there is no doubt that m, 
with its frank appeal to the emotions, through its music © 


amusing now to notice that it did so before ‘Bitter Swee 


rather than anything in the play itself. Broadcast comedy — 


‘Matinee,’ performed last week, showed that it hasonce 
been done very well, and it is difficult to see why i it should _ 
not again. 

As for the other revival yet to come—there is in “The 


neat workmanship of a regular radio playwright at his — 
best, L. du Garde Peach; in ‘The Three Musketeers’, — “ 
proof that a complex novel can be presented as a straight 


Val Gielgud’s ‘Red Tabs’, the presentation of a drama-_ 
tised debate; and in Peter Creswell’s adaptationofCon- 
rad’s ‘Romance’, a very careful study of the question of 
individual characterisation through voice alone. It may 


the autumn of 1930, the tendency has been to restrict — 
the productions to an hour or so; except for Shakespeare, 
an hour-and-a-half’s concentrated listening is considered 
to be too much of a strain on the audience. 

The revivals as a whole seem to show that these later 
productions have in general been more successful than the — 
earlier ones, simply because of better technical presenta- 
tion. Much has been learnt since the first putting-on of 
‘Danger’ in the graduation and control of voices, in the — 
use of the dramatic control panel, in the exploitation of 
sound effects, and in general smoothness of production. 
The value of such a stock-taking as provided by the 
Festival, it seems to us, lies in the fact thatits presentation | 
of selected plays is not so much an authoritative statement _ 
of what radio drama is or ought to be, but an exposition of — 
what lines can be most profitably worked, an indication 
of what material the medium is most t capable of Su 
a signpost for the future. 
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HE way in which the care of child health can é 
be made the most valuable contribution to edu- — 
cation and to the wider campaign for Public — 
Health, is indicated by the Annual Report* 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education. — 
The school medical service, founded in 1907, has a Be 
contributed much toward these objects. In particular it has 
succeeded in reducing the incidence in every category of 
infectious diseases among children and has made good I head- 
way against the ills of malnutrition. The fight against disease 
may be illustrated by the figures for pulmonary tuberculosis, — 
which have been reduced from an incidence in 1925 of 
per 1,000 to an incidence in 1932 of 0.2 per 1,000. Bui 
more serious, from the point of view of education, is 
prevalence of less evident defects of teeth, eyes and ea 
every child with tuberculosis 40 can be counted with de! fee * 
vision: yet without delicate sense Pperceptio 
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whole field of education must be limited. An extension of 
medical supervision for such cases, even though it may involve 


increased expenditure, is therefore justified, and Sir George 
,Newman leaves us with no doubt that it would prove a national 


economy. With the problem of malnutrition, the Report touches 
upon related economic circumstances. ‘Prolonged unemploy- 
ment, bringing in its train a dislocated and poverty-stricken 
home, may induce malnutrition, particularly of children.’ 
And here the medical board has rendered splendid service. 
From [0 per cent. ‘in quite recent years’, the number of children 


_ suffering from malnutrition has decreased to 1 per cent., and 


this in a period of unprecedented unemployment. Some idea of 
the work undertaken may be gained from these figures: under 
the Provision of Meals Act, 400,000 children were provided with 
62,000,000 meals during 1932, while a further 400,000 were 

rovided with milk as ‘supplementary feeding’. The Report 
Furth er stresses the importance of physical exercises in the 
open air, and of education in hygiene both for teachers and 
children. Separate reports have been issued on these matters, 
but as Sir George Newman points out, they should not be 
regarded as isolated experiments in education, but as part of 
the whole Public Health campaign. 

x * 


Tn the broadcast of the ‘Modern Columbus’ from New Orleans 
last week, we had a picturesque account of an American foot- 
ball match. As a spectacle, Mr. Mais did full credit to the 
game, but he omitted to mention some of the serious problems 
connected with it. Chief of these is its extreme danger. The 
‘battle of heavily padded giants fighting to gain an inch here 
and a foot there’, which seemed to him so thrilling, causes each 
year a heavy toll of injuries and even fatalities. It is enough to 
point out that, according to recently published figures, in 
10 weeks of the present season 35 players have been killed and 
that, if this rate is maintained, the 1931 record of 50 fatalities 
will soon be passed. These facts have been causing football 
authorities in America grave concern. Repeated efforts have 
been made to moderate the violence of the game by law. One 
of the latest moves has been the prohibition of the ‘flying 
tackle’, whereby a player, launching himself through the air, 
horizontal to the ground, would ‘lay an opponent out’ like a 
ninepin. This was a play dear to the heart of the coaches 
and one strenuously practised with the use of dummies. One 
of the results of the extreme danger of the game is the limita- 
tion of its use among the schools. In many American schools— 
especially in the East—the popularity of Rugby football is fast 
gaining ground. There are, of course, similarities between the 


two games, but in the scope which it allows to individual enter- © 


prise while at the same time cultivating the team spirit, Rugby 
football would appear to possess obvious advantages as a 
game for schoolboys. It is unlikely, however, that the popu- 
larity of Rugby will extend outside the schools. American 
football has an immense hold on the public imagination. As a 
spectacle it has been compared to the gladiatorial shows of 
Ancient Rome, and there is no doubt that its importance to 
the spectators is fully as great as its importance to the players. 
Organised cheering sections are formed and an attendance of 
60,000 to 100,000 at one game is not unusual. In a country in 
which horse-racing and the minor gambling sports are looked 
on with disfavour, football has to serve a comprehensive pur- 
pose. It is therefore to be hoped that good results will attend 
the present campaign to ‘clean up’ the game. 
* x * 


Can anyone explain the present extraordinary vogue for 
Henry VIII? Last week he was the hero of three plays running 
in London theatres and of a popular film drawing crowded 
houses. A committee of distinguished artists have been holding 
an inquest upon one of his portraits; while in Regent Street 
one of our largest shops provides its Christmas display with 
a centrepiece of puppet figures of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, 
in a style which has lain dormant since the last craze for 
*The Beggar’s Opera’. Elizabeth, indeed, enjoys some reflected 
glory (including a play to herself), but this does not constitute 
as some have suggested a craze for ‘Tudorism’. No, Henry VIII 
has the limelight to himself on this occasion everywhere, that 
t in the broadcast programme. Now is all this to be 
to mere coincidence, or to some subtle contagion of 


ideas and associations? What is it that has reawakened our 


oe ‘interest in Henry? Surely not, as might be superficially sup- 
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Henry’s John Bullishness, which responds to a certain 
quickening of our own national self-consciousness during the 
past few years. But even this is not enough, for then a 
Henry VIII revival would have been as apropos in 1931 as it 
appears to be in 1933. The last possible explanation is that 
the interest in Henry is a by-product of the interest (half 
curiosity, half repulsion) with which democratic Britain is 
watching the spread of dictatorship across the modern world. 
The popular picture of Henry, bluff as well as brutal, athlete 
as well as tyrant, is for the time being more attractive to us 
than that of the other great representative of dictatorship in 
our history, Oliver Cromwell. On the Continent they are 
more interested in Oliver than in Henry: but here the English- 
man, if he thinks of himself as ruled by a dictator, would 
prefer to have it in the person of king rather than commoner. 
*x * * 


The signing by Great Britain of the League of Nations 
Convention for free trade in educational films should have 
useful results in widening the circulation, increasing the 
market, and therefore stimulating the production and use 
of films of this class. Since Britain is among the backward 
countries in the production of educational films, we stand to 
gain more than most from ideas and experiments which have 
been carried on abroad. The new Convention, to which 
thirty-eight countries have now adhered, aims at the abolition 
of customs duties and accessory charges on the import and 
export of educational films of an international character. The 
chief difficulty in working it will be to establish what is and 
what is not an educational film. Under the Convention this 
responsibility will fall on the International Institute of Educa- 
tional Cinematography at Rome, which is a League of Nations 
organ created under Italian auspices. This Institute will be 
required to give its certificate to educational films claiming 
exemption from customs duties. The question then arises 
how far the Institute can effectively carry out this work. - 
Probably it will be found that it can only do so by the use of 
advisory machinery based on the co-operation of national and 
official (or semi-official) bodies concerned with educational 
films in each of the countries which are parties to the Con- 
vention. The Governing Council of the Rome Institute 
includes representatives of most of the European countries, 
among them Mr. J. W. Brown, general manager of the British 
Film Institute. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, that our 
Film Institute will co-operate with the Rome Institute in 
carrying out the work of certification of educational films 
produced in Great Britain. 
x * * 

Sweden is developing a wireless discussion group movement 
second only in size to our own. The Radiotjanst, the Broad- 
casting Company of Sweden, has set up a talks department on 
the British model which arranges not only general talks but 
also language courses, broadcasts to schools, and adult educa- 
tion broadcasts. Early in 1932 this department began to orga- 
nise listening groups in Sweden; in January of that year 298 
groups followed a series dealing with social and political prob- 
lems, and 500 a second series on housing. The number was 
increased to 600 when a third course of talks was broadcast 
concerning the work of the League of Nations. During August, 
1932, a Conference, attended by about 170 persons, met in 
Stockholm to discuss the problems of this new kind of adult 
education. The members came from every part of Sweden and 
were of all ages and ranks; they included representatives of the 
various adult education organisations in Sweden. As a result 
of this Conference two new series of talks on the history of 
Swedish democracy and international economic problems are 
being provided this autumn, which are being followed by over 
800 discussion groups. For each subject an expert has been 
engaged who writes a weekly study letter giving suggestions 
for work in groups, subjects for discussion and lists of books; 
the groups apply for these letters and pay the postage. The 
talks in the various series are afterwards published in book 
form. At the same time, political broadcasting in Sweden has 
been consolidated in the form of round-table discussions be- 
tween representatives of the different political parties. The 
first of these discussions took place prior to the Swedish general 
election in August, 1932. Since then the Swedish Broadcasting 
Company has arranged further political discussions on such 
subjects as the burden of taxation, unemployment, and the 
economic crisis. Usually a member of the Government takes 
the chair ‘at these discussions, and a representative of every 
important political view is includec, 
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_ Foreign Affairs 


HAVE Harte talked from Rome about the Italian atti- 
tude towards disarmament; and from Paris about the 
French attitude; now we come to the German point of 

view. But first I had better emphasise the fact that I am 

not expressing my own opinions, but am merely reporting the. 
opinions of representative Germans, or incidents which help. 
us to realise what those opinions are. 


~In the first place, there are yesterday’s elections, which’ 


were much more significant than we might have expected. 
As you know, the voter had two jobs to do. In the first place,’ 
he had to choose the new members of the Reichstag—that- 
wasn’t very difficult, because there was ‘only a list of candi-" 
dates drawn up by the National Socialists. If the voter didn’t’ 
like this Nazi list he could only express his disapproval. by 
handing in a blank voting paper. In the second place, the. 
voter had to put a cross against the word ‘Yes’ or ‘No’—or , 


rather; ‘fa’ or ‘Nein’—to show. whether he supported the. 
policy of the present Government. And, although the question, 
as put to him, did not refer in particular to foreign affairs,” 
every voter knew that the issue on which he had to express: 
his opinion was the German decision to keep out of the Dis-- 
armament Conference and the League of Nations until Ger-_ 


many is granted just the same treatment as every other great 
nation. That is to say, the first vote was in support of the Nazi- 


party, and the second in support of the vague feeling of resent- - 
ment against the Versailles Treaty, which, more than any-. 
thing else, has put the Nazis in power. Herr Hitler has now » 
been Chancellor for nearly ten months, and he wanted’a new - 
election to show roughly what his strength is at the end of this 


period. Therefore the election campaign has concentrated at 
least as much on the choice of the new Reichstag—although 
there were no rival candidates between whom one could 
choose—as on the plebiscite to support the Government’s _ 
general policy. ‘ 

I listened to the voting instructions thar y were being broad-~ 
cast to the elector in the German News Bulletin. He was told | 
not merely how to vote, but what his vote was to be. And» 
yesterday I noticed a huge hoarding in one of the principal 
squares in Berlin on which it was announced that anyone who’ 
abstained from voting was a traitor to his country. Everything, 
in fact, was done to persuade the voter to come to the poll and _ 
to give Herr Hitler both his votes. I spent a good part of the. 
day visiting polling-booths in different districts of Berlin— 
the last time I did that was almost exactly a year ago. On that» 
occasion there were twenty-seven parties in the field, but I, 
do not remember seeing people queue up outside the polling 
booths, as they did: yesterday when there was only a choice © 


between one and nothingness. Each person who voted yester- > 


day was expected to spend a penny on a little badge to show ° 
that he had done so—another successful device for getting » 
money for the unemployed winter relief. _ 

. There are, I think, two notable features: about this election. ' 
One is this terrific poll, giving the Nazis double the percentage © 
of votes they had at the election held just after the Reichstag | 
fire. There must have been many voters who feared the ballot » 


would not be as secret as it was supposed to be, and who — 
therefore hesitated to vote ‘No’; and there were plenty of house- » 


to-house visits to make quite sure that every potential elector ~ 


had visited the polling booth. But no tyranny, no illegal methods - 


of persuading an elector to do as the Government wanted:him - 
to do, could conceivably have given Hitler well over 90 per cent. 

of the votes, unless the overwhelming mass of the electorate had - 
an enthusiastic belief in him. That, I am:sure, is the first lesson > 


of this election: that Hitler stands for Germany, and that the 


_ German people, without question, will do what he tells them © 
to do. The second feature of the election has been the enormous 


prominence given to the word ‘Peace’, It occurs on almost’ 
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every poster, and in almost every speech. If this professed 
desire to avoid war were only bluff it would seem a pity not to 


call the bluff. If it is genuine—and most of the foreigners I 


have talked to are convinced that at least where Hitler is con- 
cerned it is genuine—it would suggest that the prospects are 
brighter than many people outside Germany believe. 

. This election, a German explained to me, puts an end to the 
Mens uilles conception of peace, with its division of the world. 
into victors and vanquished. The policy of compromise carried 
out by men like Stresemann has not brought equality; repre- 
sentatives of Democratic and Socialist Germany failed; now 


the representatives of National Socialism must see what they — ; 


can do. This feeling that Germany must have peace with 
equality, or-no peace at all, is. strengthened by the fact that 
Germans are developing the same interest in security as the 
French have had for years; and the many maps you see in 
shop windows showing how many aeroplanes, fortresses, guns, 
tanks, and so on, there are in the possession of Germany’s 
neighbours, are, without doubt, having a strong influence on 
the German public. Yesterday, in the illustrated section of one 
of the more moderate German newspapers, I happened to. 
notice photographs with the following captions: “London 
schoolboys learning the use of the machine gun under super- 
vision of an officer’; ‘English schoolboys taking a course of tank 
training at an officers’ training camp near London’; ‘Soldiers 
practise bayonet fighting’; and against those captions were other 
photographs showing German peaceful demonstrations of one 
sort and another, and across the cover of the first page were the 
words ‘Peace and Equality’. You don’t need me to remind you 
that we in Great Britain are not as warlike as this paper would 


suggest, but it is easy to realise that Press campaigns of that — 


sort do a great deal to strengthen the ordinary German in the 
belief that he is surrounded by highly armed foreigners plan- 


ning his destruction, and, in consequence, to strengthen his 


belief that Herr Hitler is right to keep out of any sort of inter- 
national organisation which does not grant to Germany: 
exactly the same rights as any other nation. 

- The Germans are very anxious to explain that they are not: 
hostile to the idea of a League of Nations to Keep the peace,. 
but merely to the idea of a League which perpetuates the dif- 
ferences instituted by the peace treaties between the nations’ 
who won the last War and those who lost it. The large vote 
given yesterday to Herr Hitler’s policy will add to the con-. 
viction. of Samy that she is working aot eae not 
against it. 

-If I were not a Mae myself to the Betoaa point: of view, 
it-would be easy to argue that two invasions of French terri- 
tory in less than half'a century have inevitably made the French 
cautious, and that the Treaty of Versailles has already been 
very considerably modified in the fifteen years since the 
Armistice; but it is perhaps more useful to try to find out what 
the German demands really amount to, The Disarmament 
Conference had made enough progress to divide arms into 
three categories. There are the heavy arms—bombing aero-. 
planes, for example, or large tanks. These are to be wiped out . 


altogether in the space of a few years—Germany, of course, 


has none left to wipe out, but she would not claim the right to’ 
build any new ones during the space of time before the other 


Powers destroyed. theirs. Secondly, there are those types of 


arms which would be allowed by a Convention, but which — 
would be limited as to size or numbers, or both. In this cate-— 
gory comes most of the artillery, which i is forbidden to Ger-— 
many by the Versailles Treaty; but since the Disarmament ~ 
Conference experts claim that these arms are useful for 
defence, Germany demands the t to begin bui 
immediately. ‘But how many’ of hem ged would demand bade 


them — 


- 


s 
» 
4 
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still quite uncertain: it would depend upon the speed and the 
extent of reduction carried out by other countries. Thirdly, 
there are rifles, machine guns and other small arms, which 
under the draft convention would not be limited at all. In this 
category Germany would demand exactly the same freedom as 
the other countries. 


What is known as the MacDonald Plan seemed to the Ger- 
mans to be a useful basis for discussion. Under it, their army 
would be changed from a small professional one into a larger 
short-service 
one, on the same 
model as would 
be adopted by 
other European 
Powers. But the 
reduction of 
the armaments 
of other coun- 
tries would begin 
at once, so that 
there would be 
equality for Ger- 
many at the end 
of five years. 
This MacDon- 
ald Plan, how- 
ever, was later 
modified in a 
way which the 
Germans could 
not accept, for it 
would postpone 
any real reduc- 
tion of arms by 
other countries 
for a further 
four years, al- 
though in those 
four years Ger- 
many’s army 
would be chang- 
ed to a short- 
service one 
which, although 
twice as large as 
rie present 
Reichswehr, 
would be less 
efficient. During 
these four years 
there would be 
an international 
control to make 
sure no country 
increasedits pre-- 
‘sent armament 

strength, but this 
would be mainly 
aimed at Ger- 
many, because 
she alone is dis- 
‘armed. The re- 
duction of the 
armaments of 
other countries 
to roughly the 
German level, 
would only take ; 
place ina second period of four years. Germany, in other words, 
would only get her equality at the end of eight years, and this 
seems to the Germans an entirely unacceptable alteration of 
the MacDonald Plan. 
It is true that most countries have not accepted the Mac- 
Donald Plan entirely as it stands: there are, at present, lots of 
amendments to it, and the Germans themselves reject it in 
at least one important respect, since it makes no provision for 
’ Germany to have a military air force on the same lines as 

would be allowed to other countries. Therefore an amendment 
to extend this freedom for eight years, instead of five is, per- 
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haps, not so very astonishing. The British, like all peace- 
makers and. mediators, have received far more kicks than 
ha’pence, in putting forward proposals when nobody else cared 
to do so, but there seems to be no doubt whatever that the 
Germans will not come back to Geneva unless they receive 
another offer at least as favourable as that suggested in the 
original MacDonald Plan. They will accept any limitation of 
their own armaments, but only if the same limitation applies 
to all nations and, of course, is carried through without 


much delay. 

Meanwhile 
the French and 
the German 
points of view 
coincide on one 
important point. 
The French, as 
I said when I 
talked from 
Paris, want to go 
ahead and to 
draw up a Con- 
vention without 
Germany, and 
the Germans 
want the same 
thing. After all, 
they argue, their 
country is dis- 
armed; it is not 
their affair how 
the heavily- 
armed nations 
agree to cut 
down theirarms. 
Any Govern- 
ment that there 
might be in Ger- 
many from now 
onward would 
refuse to sign 
any Convention, 
treaty, or what- 
ever you like to 
call it, which 
failed to put 
Germany on ex- 
actly the same 
footing as the 
other nations: 
but the more 
other nations 
can reduce their 
arms, the better 
Germans would 
be pleased. They 
have plenty of 
other, and more 
sensible, uses for 
their money 
than spending it 
on weapons of 
war: only they 
must, and will, 
have equality. 

A young Ger- 
man diplomat 
who had been 
explaining this to me in very much the words I have been 
using, made me walk half-a-mile out of my way last night. 
In the middle of the Potsdammerplatz, the busiest square 
in Berlin, he stopped with a dangerous and dramatic gesture 
in order to point out two of the great election signs. 
‘With Hitler against the World’s Armament Folly’, was one; 
‘With Hitler for Peace and Honour’, was the other. I am 
afraid it will take some time before the British and the 
Italians can build their bridge again between Germany and 
France; but the task, if a thankless one, is not an impossible 
one. 
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> By HOWARD MARSHALL 


“T is interesting to consider. the position of. Sheffield, 
dumped down there among the Derbyshire hills. Just 
because it is among the hills, with the valleys and streams 
running down to it, it 'is the centre of the steel industry, 
‘Along the streams you may still see the remnants of the 
little grinding mills which made use of the abundant water-- 
power, and those mills are the seeds from which the forest of 
factory chimneys sprang. It is only natural, I suppose, that 
Sheffield should have expanded out along the valleys, though 
it need not, I think, have expanded quite so untidily. The 
situation of the Peak District is particularly interesting: it 


lies between Sheffield and Manchester—it is threatened, that ut 


is to say, with 
the expansion of 
half-a- million 
people on each ~ 
side of it: What . 
is more, it is the 
natural: play- 
ground of: these 
two ‘great Cities, 
and * this « gives 
_ the ‘question ° of 
its” preservation © | 
an . added~ m+ i 
portance.” Fhe} 
trouble’ is ‘that 
the - ‘Peak “Dis- 
trict is by no §& 
means safe: the | Bi: 
danger ‘there; as: Pea pase oer : 
ylesée “it, 3s? the 
contrast between ppt 
the energy of the eal builders and the ; 


~-To ‘understand this you have. only: to 
begin a tour of the district at Eccleshall, 
where you pass through a mass of villas 
on a hillside and bungalows of every 
kind going out along Abbey Lane, wherea 
good enough’start was made with a group 
of houses built in the traditional manner. 
And this brings me to the point at once: in 
the Peak District the traditional style of 
building is peculiarly suited to the country- 
-side—it consists of long low houses built of old grey sandstone, 
‘with grey stone tiles. These buildings seem to hug the ground 


as if they were part of it. I saw an old farm, for instance, 


placed * right on the spur of a hill, and instead of being — 
offensive, it was, if anything, an improvement to the land-- 
scape—it ‘looked exactly right, as if it had grown’ there. Grey 


stone,’ then, is the material, and pink bungalows. and red _ 


t 


roofs-and every kind’ of’ cheap ‘ostentatious fuss are: saga 


out of keeping with the surroundings. and the traditions of 


the Peak. I know everyone cannot afford stone tiles, but ~ 


stone-coloured tiles are just as cheap,” now as red ones, and 


there is no need whatever for. appropriate building to cost 


a penny more than horribly discordant building. This is most 


_ important, and there is a very active Peak District Panel of » 


Architects who will most willingly give advice to anyone on © 


suitable design and pier RE eo on any. architectural 
mom. -2! ; 
With that i in mind? let us see whati is happening? in the Peak 
District. After looking at the excrescences on the western out- 
skirts of Sheffield I came‘to the beginning of the moors at 


Broadway, and on the road to Hathersage—a name whichmeans ©; 
cold and forbidding, the home of jackdaws;,. 
me 


_ heather’s edge, they say—I came to an area of ten thousand acres 
which is virtually safe; nearly nine thousand.acres of it, inci- 
dentally, form a water-catchment: area: That was encouraging. 

Then there is Blacka Moor, presented to Sheffield by the Graves _ 
Trust: there is also Longshaw, the valley below. Higgar Tor, - 
held by the National Trust—to buy this, £15,000 was raised - 
by voluntary subscription, and £400 of this was collected in 
small amounts from walkers in the district. This kind of - 
thing shows you how strong local opinion is about the need for 


- . 
- 


- 1176, and that here he received the submission of Malcolm, 
~ King of: Scotland. They say, too, that on Easter ‘Sunday the 


preserving the Peak District. People’ in 1 Sheffield = ‘Manes 
chester who can’t afford the fare out of aes cities will walk | 
ete or forty miles on a Sunday. 

And: what glorious country it is! Open’ ‘moorlaads;, where 
you will find snipe and peewit and curlew; razor-backed Aills; 
deep cloughs, as they call them; valleys. where clear streams 
come tumbling down; massive rocks and great stretches of 
heather and bilberry—a sense of wildness which is rare in — 


the more gentle country of the south.. This wildness makes _ 


the finicky, fussy little bungalows which crop up at places like 
Dore all the more inappropriate, and in this open county one 
red roof destroys the view for miles. As for the hideous Villas - 
which I saw sprawling along a road 
called the Long Line, they. are. -noth- er 
' ing less than a monstrous offence. : 
talking. of razor-backed_ hills, there is 
a grand. rocky» tidge called - "Froggat’s | 
’ Edge, which‘ runs above a lovely” valley; 
_ but in the valley the bungalows. sprawl, 
atypical example of unrestricted ‘develop- 
-. ment, and, then down below you can see 
_the enchanting River Derwent, coming i :f 
a broad sweep through a stone bridge anc 
; cascading. down a waterfall. You can see 
u aber right” alongside the bridge, two 
mh 9 hs __ brand-new bun- 
-galows—they a are 
_ not quite finish- | 
3 .edyetandthey = = 
_- just. smash the 3 
_ View into bits. eI 
; There...is° folly 2 
. for you—to al- i] 
__ low those bun- = 
_,galows to be’ 
‘dumped there. 
~ And I dare- 7 
say someof you 
_ havebeenalong 
the Surprise — 
Road, as it is 
called; and f 
turing sharp Sam 
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—and new style! 


ay Canon of the Council for the Badconden of Rural England ' right have come — ~ 
> bh 5 a te « 

Pn upon the Sur- 

prise View—and a breath- Ee view it is. You look from 


“in the ‘Hope valley a tall ashe cite batons an incon-— 
gruous sight indeed in this country of farms and. scattered — 

sheep and open moors. And we go.on to. Castleton, where on 
the spur of the hill'stands Peveril of the Peak’s castle—all that 
is left now is the keep: They say it was built by Henry II in 


sun dances on Castleton Hill: it dances also, I i imagine, on the 
_name of a hotel written in huge’ white: letters ona red tin roof 
_in the village. - Lae 

I went up to look at “the Peak cavern—a great gap’ ig 


- Winnats,’a grand limestone pass—the n 
_ of the wind’, and.a.more appropriate. n: 
for that cleft. hewn out of the hills. The 
ning a main road through the Winnats— 
a lot in up-keep, for Mam To 
away; but I hope the Winnats will be pee 
After that we lunched at an inn where t 
surprised to see us, but allowed us to share the family jo 
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The Threat to the Peak District 


Above: Fouling the horizon 
Below: ‘When shall we three meet again’—a blasted heath 


and then away along the Snake road towards Kinderscout. The 
Snake road is the main road from Manchester to Sheffield, and 
a quieter, more modest main road I never saw. There was 
hardly any traffic on it—which was very refreshing after the 
speedways of the south. And the road to Kinderscout led us into 
controversy. The first problem of the Peak District may be the 
preservation of the countryside, but the second, which follows 
very closely on its heels, is the question of right of access to 
the grouse moors. And Kinderscout is one huge grouse-moor: 
in case you don’t know it, perhaps I had better try to describe 
it. Kinderscout Moss, to give it its full name, is the peak; yet 
there is no actual peak there. Actually Kinderscout is a 
plateau—some two thousand feet up and about five miles in 
length, and varying from one to two miles across. Itis a strange, 
haunted place: you will come upon white hares there. I found 
it covered in.a swirling mist. You will be trespassing, incident- 
ally, across its heather and peat. Watching carefully for the 
treacherous tracts of bog, clambering up ravines, you will hear 
the sudden sound of waterfalls. A most fascinating, lonely 
place, Kinderscout. People have been lost there and have died 
of exhaustion, and you will be well advised to steer by 
compass. 

Now for the question of access. I daresay you have seen 
accounts of trouble there. Mass trespass, they call it, when 
organised parties of walkers have gone to Kinderscout and 
come into conflict with keepers. I mention this as evidence of 
the strong feeling which most certainly exists, and if you have 
seen Kinderscout you can well understand why people think 
of it as something so unusual and remarkable, that it is a 
common heritage, a national possession. Actually, as I say, it 
is a closely preserved grouse moor. There is a public path 
round it, but there is no access over it. Now it seems to me, 
and I can only give my own opinion, that the first thing to 
be done is to wipe out the bitterness of the controversy 
between landowners and walkers which is caused by such 
provocative action as mass trespass. It is no good stirrmg up 
animosity. This problem can only be satisfactorily settled by 
friendly and reasonable negotiation. Walkers will have to 
remember that the landowners do at least preserve the moors 
from spoliation. The landowners will have to consider whether 
it is not worth their while to avoid more serious trouble by 
conciliatory concessions. And I must say that it seems to me 
that very little harm relatively would be done to the grouse- 
moors by allowing the public to use a track over the summit 
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Below: A roadside eyesore 
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of Bleaklow and Kinderscout; and by throwing open such a 

track the main controversy, I imagine, would be ended. People 

who walk on so desolate and exacting a stretch of country as 

Kinderscout are not just careless, thoughtless wanderers; 

they have real feeling, surely, for the moors, and they may 

be trusted, I think, not to abuse any concession made to 
em. 


I think I have told you enough of the conditions in the Peak 
District, and there is no doubt whatever that the threat to the 
couniryside there is very real. The trouble is that there is 
apathy among the local authorities and, however active local 
organisations like the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England may be, they have no powers, and can only use 
persuasion wherever possible. Surely the best way of attacking 
the problem would be for the Derbyshire County Council to 
inaugurate a scheme for the Peak District—with the support 
of the rural and district councils. All available pressure should 
be brought to bear, anyway, to see that something of the kind 
is done, and if an argument is needed, let us put aside the 
obvious one of preserving the Peak District as part of England's 
loveliness which we cannot afford-to lose, and point out, 
taking the argument to its lowest level, that the tourist revenue 
to the shops and inns and villages of the district must be very 
considerable, but that this revenue will drop abruptly unless 
the countryside is preserved. 

The Peak District is not very extensive. It can very swiftly 
be ruined, and no visitors are going out of their way to see 
the straggling bungalow growth which threatens to despoil 
what is still some of the loveliest country in all England. 
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By Lt.-Col. GEORGE P. VANIER 


HE population of Canada is only ten and a half 
millions, with an area of three million seven hundred 
thousand square miles, giving an average of only 2{ 
|. ‘people per square mile; these figures will give you 
some idea of how sparsely the country is peopled. Canada com- 
prises one quarter of the total area of the British Empire, but 
it has only one forty-ninth of its population. The aboriginal 
races were the Red Indians and the Eskimos. There are only 
about 123,000 Red Indians at the present time in Canada, and, 
contrary to the belief of many, a slight yearly increase is being 
shown. There is a special Government Department which .ad- 
ministers the affairs of the Red Indians, who are established in 
special reserved areas under Government supervision. Provision 
is made, however, for the complete enfranchisement of the Red 
Indian, and when he is enfranchised he acquires all the rights 
of citizenship. The Eskimos live in the northern, almost Arctic, 
regions: they are nomads, who for the most part stick to the 
coasts and never go far inland because they depend for food 
largely on fish. There are only about 6,000 Eskimos in Canada 
at the present time. It may interest you to hear that annually 
the Canadian Government sends an expedition to the Arctic 
Archipelago in order to inspect the Eskimo posts and generally 
to look after the welfare of the natives. 

The two main stocks of the population are Anglo-Saxon 
and French, The Prime Minister of Canada said not long ago 
that all the dreams of the building of Canada had not come 
true, but they were on the way to come true, and those who 
were the trustees of that great land realised better, today than 
ever before the great debt that they owed to those who went 
out from the shores of Britain and the shores of France to 
make possible that great Dominion. 

The percentages of racial origins at the census of 1931 were as 
follows:—Total British, including English, Irish and Scottish, 
§2 per cent.; French, 28 per cent.; other racial strains, 20 per 
cent. This 20 per cent. includes people who come from nearly 
all the European countries and from some of the Asiatic 
countries. Most of those whose racial origin is other than 

Saxon or French have settled in the Prairie Provinces. 
Population leads me naturally to the question of immigration; 
you will realise why encouragement cannot be given at the 
or time to immigrants who may desire to settle in Canada. 

nemployment was bound to result in a country where 
industry and agriculture were so heavily affected by the world 
depression, and it would not be rendering a service either to 


the country or to the migrants to encourage a tlow of popu- 
lation from the United Kingdom to Canada until better times 
come. To give you an idea of the distressing period that the 
farmer of Canada has had to go through, let me say that in 
1927 the gross agricultural revenue of Canada was £234} 
million, whilst in 1931 it was only £854 million, and the pre- 
liminary estimate for 1932 is slightly below that of 1931. You 
can imagine how this diminution in revenue affected the pur- 
chasing power required to meet expenses for goods, equip- 
ment, taxes and mortgage payments which had not decreased 
in the same proportion, and, continuing the vicious circle, you 
can appreciate the effect on the Canadian manufacturer. 

Our timber trade also has suffered terribly; when you 
remember that the forests of Canada rank second only to 
agriculture among the primary industries, in their contribu- 
tion to the national production, you will appreciate the effect of 
decreased exports and Canada’s anxiety to sell timber, wood 
products and paper to this country in an endeavour to maintain 
a favourable trade balance and to ward off prolonged 
depression. Canada’s position since the Ottawa trade agree- 
ments has, happily; become much stronger, and the picture 
appears to be brighter now. It is important that we should all 
understand that the principle of fair play underlies the whole 
fabric on which the Ottawa agreements are based; and it is 
on this principle of give-and-take and live-and-let-live that 
the agreements must be developed if they are to give the full 
measure of their value. The interflow of trade between this 
country and Canada will be helped not only by the agreements 
but by the visits of public men, business men and officials 
of Great Britain to Canada and vice versa; we have had proof 
of this in the last year by the friendly and cheery messages of 
goodwill which have come from both countries. I should like 
to call your attention to very significant figures which have 
just been published by the Board of Trade with regard to 
imports and exports between the United Kingdom and 
Canada. I do not wish to bore you with statistics here, but 
if you will consult the returns where a comparison is drawn 
between the’ ten months ended October 31, 1931, and 
October 31, 1933, you will note that there has been a heavy 
increase in importations from Great~ Britain to Canada of 
coal, textiles and linens, and of importations into this country 
from Canada of cattle, tobacco, apples and bacon. 

Although agriculture plays a very great part in the life of 
Canada it is well to remember that the manufactures are 


~~ wat 


_ varied and important; the leading manufacturing centres 
are Montreal; Toronto, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
«(che principal industries are timber, pulp and paper, meat. 


packing, flour and grist mill products, central electric stations, 


‘saw-mills, railway rolling-stock, electrical apparatus and 


supplies, motor-cars and many others too long to enumerate. 
I shall only mention the following statistics to give you an 
idea of Canadian manufactures. In 1910 the gross value of 
manufactured products was £233 million and in 1929 it was 
three and one-half times as great. Since then, of course, there 
has been a severe falling-off, due to the world depression. 
There is one Canadian activity, however, which has progressed 
steadily through bad years, and this is the gold production, 
which has risen from 1,928,000 fine ounces in 1929 to 
3,051,000 fine ounces in 1932. Canada has now surpassed the 
United States as the second greatest producer. of gold and 
is next in importance to South Africa. Another mineral 
which plays a notable part in Canadian wealth is nickel; in 
1931, 82 per cent. of the world’s annual nickel production 
came from Canada. 

In spite of the period of deep depression parcuch which 
Canada has passed, it is comforting to reflect that not one 
penny of savings in the banks has been lost by depositors. 


~The Royal Commission on Banking in Canada, at the head of 


which was Lord Macmillan, has ast published its report, 
and the following extract is significant: “The Canadian 
banks gave admirable evidence of security, efficiency and 
confidence. In a time of universal. economic difficulty the 
Canadian banks have stood firm and have continued to render 
to the people of the Dominion the same high quality and the 
same wide variety-of services as in the-past’. The banks in 


Canada have been her sheet-anchor during the economic | 


storm. 

No picture of Canada can be complete without a reference 
to its rail and water communications. Perhaps you know that 
our railways—the Canadian National, government owned, and 
‘the Canadian Pacific, privately owned—cover over 40,000 miles, 
which is twice as much as those of Great Britain and repre- 
sents a total investment of £650 million. 

Canada’s inland waterways have exercised a very important 
influence upon her history from the earliest times, and a large 
amount of money has been expended by the Dominion Goy- 
ernment in perfecting the system of canals which links up the 
Great Lakes with the Atlantic ocean. The St. Lawrence river 
system, including the canals, has a total length of 2,221 miles 
from Port Arthur at the head of Lake Superior to the Straits 


_ of Belle Isle. From Belle Isle to Montreal, the distance is 1,000 


miles, and the ship channel between Montreal and Father 
Point has been dredged by the Government to between 30 ft. 
and 35 ft. From Montreal to the Great Lakes, a canal system 
76 miles in length is now the subject of negotiations 


between Canada and the United States. At the present time, . 


these canals can accommodate comparatively small vessels, 
though between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie the Canadian 
Government has constructed the Welland Ship Canal, through 
which there can pass large passenger and freight carrying 


vessels, linking the ports of Fort William, Duluth, Chicago, 


Detroit and Buffalo with eastern Atlantic ports. 

Professor Coupland has already given you an excellent idea 
of the constitutional history of Canada, so I shall not repeat 
here the various phases of political development through which 
my country has passed. I should, however, like to recall to 
your minds that we have two Parliaments, one Federal at 
Ottawa, and the other Provincial in each of the capitals of the 
Provinces. Under the British North America Act, which is the 
basis of the Canadian Constitution, the Dominion or Federal 
Parliament has exclusive legislative authority in the following, 
among other, matters : public debt and property, regulation of 
trade and commerce, postal service, national defence, naviga- 
tion and shipping, currency and coinage, banking, weights and 
measures, bankruptcy, naturalisation, marriage, divorce and 
criminal law. The Provincial Parliaments legislate with regard 
to the following questions: education, ape and civil rights 
in the Province, the administration of justice in the Province, 
including the constitution, maintenance and organisation of 
Provincial Courts. 

I do not wish to leave you under any mistaken i impression 
ise there are no obstacles in the line of Canada’s approach 

rogress and prosperity. The proximity of da 
See United States of America along an extensive imper- 


forged; but in spite of this, Canada has never lost herindividu- — 


‘the United States. At this point I should like to say whata _ 


- what must have happened to railway earnings during the — 
time of economic crisis. Not long ago the Canadian Minister 


‘risk. And what of the future of Canada? Our Prime Minister said 


“over 114,000,000 dollars in the twelve months ended August — 


La Ws frontier means, of course, ae any major economi 3 
disturbance there makes its tremors felt in our country. It 

could not be otherwise with the links, firstly geographical— _ ae 
lakes, canals, rivers, roads—and secondly, mechanical—rail- 
ways, motor-cars, aeroplanes—which nature and man have » ee | 


ality nor her Imperial ideals. We have tried also to develop 

a personality in literature and in art, but obviously the 
struggle here must be difficult when one considers the heavy j 
proportion of literature, including magazines and newspapers, _ 
that crosses the border. But it is not to be supposed, however, 
that Canada can live apart from the United States: on the con- 
trary, we believe that Canada will be able to play Jater an 
important role as interpreter and link between this country 


tremendous satisfaction it was when the recent Canadian loan 
in London was subscribed many times over. Canadian loans 
floated in this country will do much to strengthen tie economic 3 
and financial relations between us. ~ ; tae 


The question of the different races established in Canada, a 
particularly in the Prairie Provinces, is one also which requires 
attention, in order to ensure that the country, as a whole, 
develops in harmony and peace. The great distances which 
separate the east from the west suggest that the needs and 
aspirations of one community are not always identical with those 
of the other. It is not surprising that the farmer in the West 
should not always see eye to eye with the industrialist in 


oF b 
a 
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the East. It is well to remember, however, that the aero- , 
plane is ushering in a new era in rapid communication 
which may eliminate this obstacle to some extent. Witha | 
population of ten-and-a-half millions you will appreciate — e 


+ 


of Railways stated, ‘It is argued by many that Canada 
is over-railed;. that the obligation of supporting two separate — 
systems is proving too much for a comparatively sparsely 


populated country and that the maintenance of a national 
system at the expense of the tax-payers is the antithesis 
of sound economics’. He added, “These are highly con- 3 
‘troversial questions with which I do not propose to deal. I ‘a 
‘would, however, make these observations, that Canada, in 
constructing her railway systems, had to anticipate the Rite! | 
her foresight and courage have made her development possible, q 
and I believe that if only normal conditions prevail the railway 
problem would clarify’. Recently a Royal Commission was set 
up, the Chairman of which was Lord Ashfield, to enquire into a4 
Tailways and transportation in Canada, and as a result much 
‘useful work is being done to eliminate duplication between the cam 
two railways. ; Mer | 
And what of our wheat problem? Too many already have | 
ventured on prophecy for me to follow in their footsteps. The 


question is one that has given Canada great concern and much a 
distress, and it is so well known that any discussion of it by | 
me would serve no useful purpose. ey 


I have not referred. to the political situation in ‘Gate - 
but do not think that it is because there are no political 
parties or that they see eye to eye. Parties in Canada are 
very much like those the world over, and if I find it wiser 
not even to enumerate them, it is because I happen to be a 
Government official not unmindful of what happens to the 


civil servant when he attempts an excursion into political con- 
-siderations—the excursion is sometimes one from which the he 


traveller does not return. _ 


Yes, we have our problems, We ‘aie our ‘obetaeles but: ..# 
neither do they deter nor discourage us. We consider them 


incidental hurdles, if I may use the expression, in the rugged — 4 i 


path towards the attainment of our national destiny. Life does j 
not give its full measure without the stimulus of struggle and 


a short time ago, ‘With due precaution against unwarranted 3 
optimism, I think I may say that in Canada we are now on the © 
road to recovery. Canada had a favourable trade balance of 


31 this year, and for the corresponding period last year the 
favourable balance was only 38,000,000 dollars, which con= 
trasted with unfavourable balances in the two previous years’, 
But whatever the immediate future may ho id for Canada, 4 
oe thing she has now and will not lose—faith in eset be a 
in her star. 
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Where do bees go in the winter time, in Canada? This snow-bound apiary provides the answer 
Illustrations by courtesy of the Department of External Affairs, Ottawa 
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HEN the first measures for Set plowmene then Being dismissed, ie oa at 16, ne tend to ask ioe mere: 
insurance were passed, the problem of unemploy- money, and Unemployment. and Health Insurance premiums ; 
; l ment was not the grave and widespread problem have to be paid for them. The most effective protection, for the 
re of today. Changes in the relationship of nations, child against exploitation while in, and deterioration while out, 
| in the power of machinery, in the stability of currencies, and of employment is, of course, the raising of the school-leaving “A 
many other changes, have enlarged unemploymentandrendered age—a reform which is now overdue and for which good men ie 
it much harder to cure. Moved by these considerations the and women of all parties are eagerly waiting. In the meantime, 
~ Labour Government appointed in 1931 a Royal Commission it is something, it is much, that all young persons will be insured 
to investigate the workings of unemployment insurance and and that, as the Bill provides, all young persons under 18 when — a 
- offer proposals for making it work better. The Royal Com- out of work shall be compelled to attend a Junior Instructionor 
mission pointed out many serious defects and anomalies other educational Centre. The contribution and benefits of these 4 
and advised that the existing insurance arrangements should young persons are important. Persons under 16 will pay 2d. a of 
be in many ways altered. The Report of the Royal Commission week while employed, and their employers and the State will — 
and the state of affairs to which it called attention compelled also pay 2d. in respect of each of them. When they are out of a 
the reconstruction of the insurance scheme. The Unemployment work 2s. a week—which seems a very small sum with which to 
Bill attempts that reconstruction. It aims at giving the country maintain a boy or girl of over 14—will be paid, not to them, but 
a scheme of insurance which will be sound financially, which to their parents. At the age of 16, instead of as now 164, the ; 
will last, and which will also provide a permanent scheme of young person will receive unemployment benefit at the same i 
assistance for those who fall out of the insurance scheme rate as at present. : 
roper. 
whee I have said, the Bill is in two parts. The first part deals More Benefit for More Contributions 
Ce) with insurance; that is to say, it deals with the conditions under As regards all the other persons in insurance, Conptherisnea 
eS which men and women pay contributions when they are in and benefits remain the same with one very important exception. _ 
- work, in order that they may receive benefits when they are Ag everyone knows, when a man who has paid thirty contribu- _ 
out of work. The persons who are insured receive their benefits tions in the preceding two years, and who has the other necessary 
not because they are poor or in need, but because they are legally qualifications, falls out of work, he is entitled in the course of ; 
entitled to them. So far as the benefits of insurance are concerned the year to receive twenty-six BERIT of benefit. But supposing _ 
there is no question of the application of any test of means or that another man who has paid every possible contribution for — 
needs. When a man insures to receive £20 in the event of his several years falls out of work. He also is entitled in the course _ 
breaking his leg, he will expect to receive the £20 if his leg be _ of the year to receive twenty-six weeks of benefit. Is it fair that 
broken, irrespective of whether or not in the interval he has won these two men, whose contributions are so different in amount : 
a prize in the Irish Sweepstake. The person qualified to receive should receive precisely the same treatment? _ fe 
unemployment insurance benefit is in a similar position. The Government, apparently, think not. They propose that 
The second part of the Bill deals not with insurance but with in future persons who have paid in many contributions and — 
unemployment assistance; that is, with payments which are received little benefit should be entitled, when out of work,to 
made to the unemployed, not on legal, buton moralandhumane appropriately favourable treatment. For example, under “the ; 
St haiage payments made because the unemployed are our new proposals a man who in five years has paid the full number. 
. _fellow-creatures and fellow-citizens who would suffer and dete- of contributions, 260, and has received no benefit, will be 
7 riorate if society failed to come to their assistance. There is a entitled to receive benefit for twenty-six weeks over and above | 
difference of theory here. Those who receive unemployment the minimum allowance of twenty-six weeks. That is to say,a __ 
insurance are assumed not to be penniless. They receive a certain man who has paid full contributions for five years and received- 
flat rate of benefit to supplement their other means and keep _ no benefits will be entitled, if out of work, to receive gi “ B® “ 
i them afloat until employment is found again. Those who need weeks of benefit in a single year. What do you think of this = 
unemployment assistance are thought to be in more unhappy proposal? Would you prefer that instead of the persons with 
m plight. For them the appropriate treatment is not the payment good employment records receiving the preferential treatment 
Oke -_ of a flat weekly sum but the sum, whatever it is, which will be proposed, the rates of benefit for all should be increased? No ie 
Sykes required to enable them, and those who depend on them, to doubt you would like, as I should, to see both these changes > 
Pe maintain or recover their health and effectiveness. It may very made, but it is impossible to make both of them unless higher — bi 4 
pus well be, therefore, that the payments made to persons in receipt insurance contributions are imposed. Remember that the altera< 
eon of unemployment assistance should exceed the payments made tion in the length of benefit will affect a large percentage of all 
to. those in receipt of unemployment insurance. This distinction « insured persons. In the period 1923-30, thirty-five per cent. of 


between unemployment insurance and assistance is familiar to all the persons in insurance received no benefit whatever, s * 
everyone,. but it.is. well to re-state it because it underlies the It seems likely that under the new conditions a considerable — é = | 
proposals of this new unemployment measure. = &: majority of insured persons will be likely never to have to seek 
2 ‘ es . ., . Unemployment assistance at all. There is only one other thing 
Dicwasign for. Those Under AD ih panes to be said about Part I of the Unemployment Bill. It proposes . 


. Let us now turn to Part-I of the Bill, to the part ania as 51 the establishment of a Statutory Committee which shall watch = 
Have said deals with’dnstralice,-" he “frat thing I wish to say OVer the financial condition of the Insurance Fund and issue iis 
about this part of the Bill is that I rejoice to learn from it that annually a report on the subject to the Minister of Labour. The 
young persons when they leave school and:enter employment intention of this proposal seems to be to provide that a balance . 
are to be brought into the insurance scheme. At present young is kept between insurance income and expenditure. If the Fund 
persons under 16 years of age are not insured, and forthisreason _i8 insufficient to meet its payments, the Committee may advise 
many of them do not register at the Employment Exchange. | s 18 propriate increase in contributions or decrease in benefits. — 
Therefore, when these young persons are out of employment; no eother hand if the Fund should show a surplus, the Com- 
government department is in touch with them. It is not known soittes may advise an increase of benefits or a reduction of con- 
how many of them are out of work or the ways in which they tributions. The Statutory Committee will have other important 
are in need of advice or assistance. The young person under 16 duties to perform. It is to be asked, for example, to make Pro~ — 

might often be helped by the Employment Exchange if it were posals to the Minister for a scheme for the insurance of agri- 
in contact. with him, not only to find employment but to find Culture, which for so long as regards Unemployutent Thus 
employment of an appropriate kind; or where no employment is _has been left out in the cold. _ , : : 


Pie available the young person might receive education or instruc- 
ae tion which would improve him and be of permanent value © to New P rocedure for Applying thie Means Test: 

him in and out of the factory or workshop. We now come to the second part of the Bill which sia 

: * There is another aspect, not less serious, of the ‘omission of changes much more numerous and controversial than those in _ 

"Paes young persons from the insurance scheme. If they are omitted the first part. Part II, as you will remember, deals with unem- a 
omens the employer has no insurance premiums to pay for them, and _ ployment assistance, claimants to which, as the law sands fei 
CS Sas this consideration, side by side with the frequently low rates of answer a means or needs test, and must show that they ort 
i pee y wages which children will accept, leads to their employment dependants stand in need of the assistance for which they 
; = 5s in occupations which are better suited to those who are older. Since 1931 Public Assistance and the Means Test have b 
ek It has been shown in certain recent enquiries that children are administered throughout the country by 200 P.A. C t 
‘Kisu being employed, in many cases up to the age of 16, and are and their hundreds of Relief Sub-Committees, and it . 
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pretended that the results of this administration have been 


satisfactory. The political groups on the Committees have often 


quarrelled on the subject of the Means Test,; the Committees.as. 


wholes have applied the Test with varying degrees of harshness 


or laxity, the question of the Test has com¢iinto the field of local 


government with results which in many cases have been deplo- 


Table, Lastly, Labour Councillors in many areas, on the ground 


t a Means Test is unnecessary or cruel, have refused to apply 
it. In view of this state of affairs the Government have taken a 
‘very daring course. They propose to take the care of the able- 
bodied unemployed entirely away from the Public Assistance 
Committees and hand it over toanew Unemployment Assistance 
Board which will work through its local officials in every part 
of the country. These officials will administer the Means Test 
and decide the payments to be made to applicants for assistance. 
‘There will be an appeal in proper cases from the decision of the 
local official to a local Appeals Tribunal and there will be an 
Advisory Committee which, though not able to affect the deci- 
sions of the official or the Appeals Tribunal, will, it is expected, 
soften and mellow the spirit of the administration. What will 
be the advantage of this change? The main advantage claimed 
is that the troubles to which I have drawn attention will cease. 
TheBoard is to formulate rules for the administration of the 
Means Test, and after the approval of these rules by Parliament 
it will ensure the uniform application of them by its officials in 


every area. Thus it is said the scandal of the varying application 
of this test will be ended. 


Arguments Against the Change 


Is there anything to be said against the change? The case 
against it is harder to state. Briefly it is that though the change 
will get rid of one confusion, it will produce others—a confusion 
between the Public Assistance Committee rendering medical 
‘aid to one member of the family, the Employment Exchange 
disbursing unemployment insurance benefit to a second, and 
the Unemployment Board handing out unemploymentassistance 
to a third. Again, it is said that members of the Public Assistance 
Committees, from whose care the able-bodied are to be taken 
away, are citizens like those on whom they sit in judgment, 
and that on the whole they have more sympathy and human 
feeling than the officials who are now to take their place. 
Officials, it is suggested, tend to be frigid and over-formal, 
and the willing slaves of their rules. There is no doubt much in 
these criticisms. It may be expected, however, that the con- 
fusions referred to will be mitigated through experience and, 
on the second point, that if the Means Test is to be applied in 
every part of the country on the basis of rules approved by 
‘Parliament, there will be less room than heretofore for the dis- 
play of tender-heartedness in administration. This should not 
involve that those in receipt of unemployment assistance will 
receive more rigid treatment than now. The Bill provides that 
the Board is not to be bound or limited by the statutory rates 
of unemployment benefit. Its task i is stated to be the relief of all 
theneed other than medical need in the applicant’s household, 
subject to taking into account the resources available to the 
household. So’ far as we can learn from the Bill, therefore, 
there is no reason why under it the families of the unemployed 
should not fare as well as now and receive from the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board treatment as adequate and as nicely suited 
to their eegucoments as that provided by the Public Assistance 


athe: a easaabe can be dispelled. In certain quarters very wild 
Statements have been made to the effect that the Bill would 
provide for the drastic treatment, and even for the imprisonment, 
of able-bodied unemployed who refuse to attend dere’ or 
working centres. The Bill gives no support to these alar: ae 
statements. Attention has been called to the fact that the Bo 
will have power to require any person claiming benefit to attend 
at an approved course of instruction. But the Minister of Labour 
has had this power ever since 1920, and the only change in 


‘regard to it in the Bill is that in future if an insured person is 


required to attend a course of training he will have a right of 
a on the d that the request is unreasonable. 

n point of fact, this power of compulsion has only been used 
for juveniles or as a means of maintaining discipline among 
those who have volunteered for a course of training at one or 
other of the Ministry of Labour’s various centres, the recruits 
for which all come from the severely depressed areas. The new 
Unemployment Assistance Board, which is to look after those 
not in receipt o unemp oyment benefit as well as those who are, 
is given wide powers to ¢ for training courses and to 

the attendance of applicants for assistance at them, but 
I see no evidence’ that these ‘powers will be exercised in any 
widespread way. Doubtless there will be some expansion of the 
excellent ° work ‘now being done at the Ministry of 
Labour centres.” tless some will be done to replace the 
work and training centres now provided by many Public Assist- 
ance’ Authorities whose clients will be ttansferred to the care 


> soe’ Board; but the gteat bulk of the Zenuine mmemployed are 
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not likely to be affected. Considerations of cost alone rule out 
any such possibility. 


‘A National Service of Dneiapiiyeicne Relief” 

Let me now try in a few words to summarise the changes pro- 
‘posed by the new measure. In Part I the important changes are 
that young persons under 16 will be insured and that persons 


-whose industrial record is good will be entitled to more than 


twenty-six weekly payments in a year. In Part II, as regards 
the able-bodied, the Public Assistance Committees are super- 
seded by the Unemployment Assistance Board, which will operate 
and administer the Means Test through local officials. But as a 


reassurance against any worsening of the conditions under 


which assistance is given, the rules governing the Means Test 
will be approved by Parliament, and appeals against the decision 


_of the local officials of the Board may be made to a local Appeals 


Tribunal consisting of three persons, one representing the Board, 
one the Ministry of Labour, and one the workers of the district. 
Moreover, in order that the administration may not be or remain 
inhumane, local advisory committees will be created to overlook 


‘it. Taken together, the chanzes should make little difference to 


the unemployed person, who, as now, will register at the 
employment exchanges and probably continue to recéive his 
unemployment allowance there. But from.the national point 
of view the change should be important, and should involve 
increased protection for the young, extended and more careful 
training for those who may stand in need of it, and the substi- 
tution of a National Service of Unemployment Relief, with a 
wider horizon and uniformity of treatment as its outstanding 
quality, for a local service in which treatment veried and in 
which unemployment was less susceptible of the broad and 
imaginative handling which so menacing a problem requires. 


Films W orth Seeing 


Mr. Oliver Baldwin, in his film talk on November 8, recom- 
mended the following pictures:— 
Back Beauty (Pathé), based on the famous book of this name. 
‘Many of you must have shed bucketfuls of tears over the book, 
but you will find the film much more hard-boiled. It deals with 
the adventures of a horse, and includes the selling up of the 
horse’s owner, a fire in the stable, a horse sale, and finally the 
shipment of the poor animal abroad to be used in the bull-ring. 
Luckily Black Beauty is saved in time, and all is well’. 
Hoitp Me TicuT (American), ‘a picture of real American life 
‘that works up into a grand thrill at the end. In this we see James 
Dunn as a packer in a women’s dress shop, and Sally Eilers as 
his sweetheart. It is full of clever conversation, and although it 
drags a bit in the middle it picks up and holds the attention all 
the way through. It is a true enough picture of the behind-the- 
counter theme, and should please any fans who admire that 
cheerful pair’. 
THe: WorkInGc MAN (American), starring George Arliss. “The 
story deals with George Arliss as the head of a shoe firm who has 
entrusted the management of his industry to a young nephew, 
who likes to consider himself, and not his uncle, as the Napoleon 
of the-shoe industry. By a not improbable coincidence George 
Arliss finds himself becoming friendly with two children of an 
old friend who was his rival in the shoe-making industry. Their 
father having died, the two were left a great deal of money, and 
no responsibility, and because George Arliss in the old days had 
loved their mother he determines to save the two children from 
a life of cocktail drinking and waste. The way in which he 
accomplishes this makes a most interesting story. The three 
young people are admirably played by young actors who have 
not yet reached stardom, but, as in general in Arliss’ pictures, 
he holds the floor all the way through’. 
Poll DE CAROTTE (French, now in London), dealing with the 
psychology of a lonely child. “One of the best pictures I have ever 
seen, and in it Robert Lynen, the eleven-and-a-half-year-old 
actor, gives an astounding performance. Julien Duvivier’s 
direction is extremely skilful, and Henry Baur as the father, and 
Catherine Fonteney as the mother, of the boy, are superb’. 
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Rates of Subscription to ‘The Listener’:— 
Through a Newsagent: Twelve months 13s. 
Through the Publishers (including postage): 
Twelve months (Foreign) 19s. 6d., twelve months 
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The cAchtevement of “Derain 


By GEORGE FURLONG 


HE Derain Exhibition of recent paintings at. Messrs. 
Tooth’s. Gallery shows the painter’s developed style. 
- Born in 1880, as a young painter he shared a studio at 
Chatou with his friend Vlaminck. Later in Paris he got 
to. know Matisse, Picasso and Braque. This intercourse with the 
_Fauves artists. was not without influence on his work: just as one 
can also see in it the influence of Cézanne: But however much 
he learned from his contemporaries, Derain remains a very in- 
‘ dividual painter. Though for many years an eclectic, he has used 
‘the’ modern formula-in a’ way- peculiarly -his own: -In "pictures 
« painted’ between. 1908-11 “he: shows ‘how. much he learned from 
_ Cézanne; his.work- between 1912-14 shows how much he assi- 
milated.from the Cubist movement. But since the War Derain 
developed on.a line of his own, quite different from: Picasso and 
the rest of the modern school. ‘To understand the position he has 
‘taken up we must see it in relation to the Cubists.~* ° uh; 
Like an organic body, Cubism has grown up out of some- 
thing quite’ small, : 4 vet Ate 
“slowly = developing g 
until “it~ arrived at 
what it “is ~_ today. 
~The Cubists are not 
‘looking for. a new 
‘means to express a 
new. spiritual experi- 
ence—they are seek- 
ing a~ new- way of - 
seeing,.a new . way 
of building up,a pic- 
ture. The,problem of 
-painting is never -of/ 
secondary impor- 
-tance for Eatin*paint-* 
ers, particularly the 
-French®-It is ona 
«par- with*"the® intel- 
-lectual content of the 
picture « which’ can 
“only be embodied in 
-the-work of,art 
through -the form: 
This emphasis of the 
esthetic side is im- 


portant: it distin- 
guishes the Cubist 
movement from other 


contemporary direc- 
tions.-Unlike the Ex- 
pressionists and Fu- 
turists, Braque and 
‘Picasso and their 
‘followers have © no 
desire to be revolu- 
tionary; yet they are. In the highest sense they are modern 
people because they desire to live in a culture based on 
a completely different attitude to nature, the world and the 
universe. At the same time they wish to continue the sacred tra- 
dition of Frénch painting. Out of this twofold desire Cubism 
was evolved, and can only be understood when this double 
source is remembered. The Latin tradition stands for clarity, 
order and construction; secondly—though sometimes in oppo- 
sition to it, at other times almost identical with it—for painting, 
for the mastery of an effortless impulsive use of paint: The Cu- 
bists are steeped in the classical tradition, though their concep- 
tion of it cannot be measured by the canons applied to it'in the 
past. To them the period from the Renaissance to the Impres- 
sionists is a unified one in spite of the different styles it contains 
—the use of illusion being the common bond. 

The Cubists set out to destroy the legend that the naturalistic- 
portrait-like conception, which in-varying degrees has been the 
goal of painting since the Early Renaissance, does justice to our 
vision of things. Their objection to it is not new. Once before in 
art-history—just when the Greek Antique passed from the 
Archaic period, for which the Egyptians had paved the way, to 
the illusionistic style of Apelles and Parrhasios—a critic, and 
no less a one than Plato himself, drew attention to the. lack of 
reality in the new style when compared with the earlier stand- 
pat of the Egyptian and Archaic period. He believed that the 

gyptian manner of reproducing the different surfaces of a body 
side by.side betrayed much more of its real existence. The Cu- 
bists were of the same opinion. In every naturalistic representa- 
tion‘ they missed the reality of the constituent parts. More un- 
satisfactory still was the impossibility to-arrive at a clear con- 
struction of the picture by the use of illusion, because every 


Nature morte au panier, by Derain 


representation that starts out from one single standpoint, has 
the accidental as its basis, yet this determines everything that 
follows. The object, the outside world, determines the elements 


.of the picture, and the ordering mind can at most counteract it 


_and eliminate the unnecessary....° . - _ : 
Plurality of standpoint, representation of space and volume, 


“complete unity of the picture as a. whole by means of ordered 
“construction, are the goals the Cubists aimed: at from the yery 


-beginning down to today.-To achieve this they did not return to 


-the. naive method of the medieval artist who introduced*plu- 
.rality of standpoint by the simple device of repeating the figure in 


.different actions occurring simultaneously in the same scene. To 
the Cubist the naturalistic appearance of the object.as we ordin- 


‘arily see is useless;. consequently. he takes its . different parts 


-asunder to’ reassemble them in a new way. But this. he does not 
‘do as an anatomist or natural scientist, but only as.a painter, to 
‘whom they have but one single’ quality: their’ visibleness. All 
te Sih OO EY ipa +i So's © Other’ than artisnc 
laws are~ abrogated. 
The artistic demands 
* become all the ‘more 
important:- ‘In -place 
of the. naturally 
‘evolved organism, 
» which -is of, no. im- 
portance .; to . the 
painter, the.. Cubist 
seeks a. pictorial 
= organism evolved. by 
~. the mind. Because he 
breaks up the.things 
round about, him as 
.. they. appear. to . the 
» eye he can reassemble 
- them in a new way 
» (since -he is. the. -per- 
-- son .who gives them 
. form) ..to,-form. one 
- ,harmonious unity. He 
« decides ., the rhythm 
according.to, which a 
new pictorial world 
is formed, completely 
created by the mind, 
obeying only artistic 
laws, and subordina- 
ting nature as visible 
reality to itselfinstead 
as hitherto being de- 
pendent on her. 

We have dwelt at 
this length on the Cu- 
bists because Derain’s 

work implies all this too, but with one important modification. 
A picture will best illustrate the difference—for example, No. 28 
in the Exhibition, ‘Nature morte au panier’, The colour combina- 
tion is a familiar one with Derain. The table is a grey white, the 
background brown. The pottery is a grey-green, the basket a light 
brown. The fruit to the left of it are dark red, the grapes in the 
foreground light brown. It is obvious that here Derain is not 
painting his still life in. the naturalistic-portrait-like manner 
already mentioned. The objects are not seen from the standpoint 
of a Chardin. It is equally. clear that here Derain does not com- 
pletely disintegrate the objects and reassemble them in the 
manner.of a Cubist. It is in the peculiar compromise effected be- 
tween these two distinct means of representation that the appeal 
of Derain’s pictures lies. There is a legend that Apelles once 
painted grapes and they looked so real that a bird came and pecked 
at them! No bird .could make that mistake here. When an 
artist paints grapes like Apelles he is to a certain extent trying to 
deny the existence of his picture: it is pretending to be some- 
thing it is not: it tries to hide from the spectator the fact that it is 
only paint after all. Whereas here the opposite effect is aimed at. 
Derain makes no pretence that what you are looking at is any- 
thing but paint. The brushwork itself continuously reminds 
you. The whole charm of the picture lies in the degree to which 
it exploits the possibility of painting. To please the eye without 
causing you to think, to do in paint what could not be done in 
anything else—that is the aim of the artist here. Its resemblance 
to the world of our experience is purely relative, not only in form 
cand colour but also in standpoint. If you look carefully, you will 
notice that, for example, the fruit-stand is not given im its 
natural projection as if you were standing in front of it: if you 
look at the stem it appears as it would if looked at from the front, 
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whereas the top is seen from_a different angle, as if. you were 
slightly looking down on it:,two viewpoints are run together into 
one. That one cannot do in fact; but Defain can in paint. Similarly 
the top of the basket is oval, suggesting width and depth, but the 
front of it only suggests the front, the other half that is turned 
away is ignored, so that while the oval top suggests the depth and 
volume of the basket, the front of it only sustains it as far as we 
can see it—with the result that the flatness of the canvas is re- 
spected, no pretending a third dimension where it does not 
exist, and yet the representation of the basket is sufficiently re- 
lated to our experience of a basket to be intelligible to us. 


How completely Derain is master of his convention is revealed 
in the composition. The different objects are not placed in a 
row across the canvas, as if they were all at the same distance 
from you, but form a group by being placed in intersecting 
diagonal lines indicating objects at different distances and some 
in front of the other; so that Derain manages to convey an 
arrangement which to our*experience is essentially: in three 
dimensions with points of it overlapping in a manner which 
preponderatingly seems to have only two. One might say that 
the third dimension is not completely put in or completely left 
out, but the limitation of the canvas to’ two dimensions is never 
forgotten and never obscured: we are everywhere reminded itis 
primarily a picture. Like the Cubists, he strives for the freedom 


of the painter to represent things’ from the painter’s point of 


view unhampefed by natural laws which have no validity for 
painting..But whereas the Cubists only achieved their emanci- 
ation at the expense of ignoring completely the spectator’s 
bitual visual experience of the external world, Derain achieves 

it in a happy compromise between the two. The freedom of the 
painter is preserved, the effort necessary to enjoy the picture is 
considerably less for the spectator. He can follow the painter 
into the world of paint and yet recognise there his own familiar 


experiences of the things around him. 


In No. 22, ‘Portrait de sa niéce’, the formula is worked out 
in a portrait. Here the-head creates no illusion of standing out 
from its background, which only appears as a differently painted 


‘ %, . * 


surface around it in which the curving S-like handwriting in 
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Ac te % Panorama de Saint-Maximin, by Derain 


paint is used with considerable decorative effect. The eye is 
charmed with the refined abbreviations in paint that are com- 
bined to produce what seems a very animated portrait. Though 
in_no sense a naturalistic likeness either in form or colour it 
still appears a very human picture. It is the same nice balance 
we observed in the still-life. In No. 8, ‘Panorama de Saint- 
Maximin’, this method of interpretation is applied to a land- 
scape. There is no real linear or aerial perspective in the illusion- 
ist sense; recession is conveyed by a deep cream band of colour 
indicating the roadway running diagonally across the picture. 
This is echoed in the strips of colour of the fields and a row of 
trees. This superb example of Derain’s work must be seen to 
appreciate the refinement of his style in its relation to nature. 
Restraint and detachment are the keynotes of this mature 
phase: all traces of any radical break with the tradition of French 
painting are removed, yet the effect of the picture no longer 
depends on the degree to which it is true to nature. We are 
reminded of Guillaume Apollinaire’s summary of him: ‘Aprés 
les truculences juveniles, Derain s’est tourné vers la sobrieté et la 
mesure. L’art de Derain est maintenant empreint de cette grandeur 
expressive que l’on pourrait dire antiqu2’. 


The Exhibition of Modern Living at Messrs. Whiteley’s, de- 
signed by Mr. Serge Chermzye‘, is an encouraging sign of a 
new willingness on the part of large-scale manufacturers and 
retailers to supply well-designed and well-made goods in the 
modern manner at very moderate prices. The main feature of 
the Exhibition is mass produced unit-furniture and this is sup- 
plemented by examples of all the items which go to make a 
completely-equipped house. Some very commendable points 
are: the logical arrangement of the exhibits; the skilful selection 
of the comparatively small number of goods shown; considera- 
tion for the practical needs of the general public; the very help- 
ful ‘printed comments’ which are attached to walls or stands 
and are easily seen but so designed as to fit into the general 
scheme; and the excellent and most informative catalogue, whose 
particularly imaginative arrangement and production make it 
extremely easy and quick to use, 


424 he Debate C ontinues VI Re 


ae 

Bs “jy WOULD ask you to turn your mind back to the summer 
a, of 1931, when the Labour Government fell and the 
sie National Government was formed. At that time Mr. 


Ramsay MacDonald said, in a public address, that there 


was to be no amalgamation of parties, that no one was to be © 


asked to surrender his political convictions, that the combi- 
nation was formed for a particular emergency, that the 
Government would not go to the country at a general election. 

_ The Liberal Party joined on that basis. After a few weeks that 
was changed; a general election was held. The Liberals did not 
withdraw on that ground on account of the gravity of the 
crisis. They put first things first. They were willing to 
co-operate in the immediate task. 

_ At the previous general election there had voted about 54 
millions of Liberal voters. In 1931, at the general election, 
millions of these voted for Conservative candidates, and in 
many constituencies Liberal candidates withdrew. They did so 
in order to support the National Government, which included 
the leaders of the Liberal Party, and, also, "Lord Snowden. 
At the election, in a House of Commons of 615 members, 470 
Conservatives were returned, nominated by the various Con- 

_ servative organisations. The prime purpose of the combina- 
tion that had been formed was to re-establish the finances of 
the country, and to restore confidence. That was achieved: and 
still today it is of vital importance that we should not slip back 
into the position of danger out of which we successfully 
struggled then with so much effort. 

On the great questions of trade, Liberals were ready to join 
in special measures of a temporary character, if good ground 
were shown, but not to join in supporting a permanent and 
general policy of restriction of trade. We are convinced that the 
troubles of the world come, not from the over-production of 
goods, but from under-consumption. Restrictions stop con- 
sumption; they stop demand; they are disastrous to the com- 
merce of the world, to our own exports, to our own shipping. 
The policy adopted by the Government during the last two 
years, while it has effected some small reduction here and 
there, on balance has led to an immense increase of restriction 
on world trade—directly, by our own new tariffs; indirectly, 
by the tariffs since raised against us elsewhere. 

_ In September of last year, disagreeing. profoundly with this 
policy, th> Liberal Party, and also Lord Snowden, withdrew 


from participation in the Government. Sir John Simon and ~ 


iY Mr. Walter Runciman remained in the Cabinet, but they did 
<M so as individuals. Not one of the national organisations of the 
- Liberal Party, and not one of its district federations in Eng- 
lind, Scotland or Wales, has supported their action;-all of them 
approve the course which we have taken. The present Govern- 
ment may keep the name of ‘National Government’, but I wish 
to emphasise that this is not the Government to which Liberals 
os gave their support at the election of 1931. ; 
ei '_ We resigned from the administration, but we remained on 
: ‘the Government benches in the Hous: of Commons ready to 
continue our support where no difference arose. And what has 
been the experience during the last twelve months?.So far as 
the supremely important question of the Indian Constitution 
is concerned, we concur in all respects in the Goyernment 
_ policy. Our representatives, Lord Reading, Lord Lothian and 


Mr. Isaac Foot, have helped to fashion it, and we regard its . 


passage into law, as a matter of the first importance. But on 
_ almost all other matters we have, in fact, found ourselves dur- 
ing this last year, compelled to adopt an attitude of criticism. 
_ The World Economic Conference, on which ‘such high 
hopes were set, resulted in complete failure. I gave reasons 
in the House of Commons why we disapproved of the action, 


te _and still more of the inaction, of the ‘British ‘delegation: We 
do not regard the American withdrawal from the Conference 
= because of currency questions as a valid reason for having 


¥! abandoned the whole work of the Conference on the other 


_~~—-—_—_—s side of its subject-matter in relation to trade restrictions. - 

eae _ There are still two millions of unemployed, in spite of a 

_-—s welcome feduction, counterbalanced, however, by the addi- 
Te tion of about 300,000 people to the number receiving outdoor 
Meg relief. There are still two millions of unemployed undergoing 

a 4 4 s 
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a a What: Liberals Siand Por: 
= By the Rt. Hon. SIR HERBERT SAMUEL, MP. — em 
“untold hardship and suffering; and in the building aie { public ' ; 


~ the forefront we place efforts to maintain the 


works contracting trades the number lately has been increas- 
ing. We regard it as a failure of statesmanship not to bring” ‘s 
together the idle capital (for there is much of it), and the idle 
labour in order to provide for obvious national needs—in 
particular, the Government’s Housing Bill, though in appear- 
ance excellent, was, in fact, inadequate; there again we — 
found ourselves obliged to vote also against that measure. 

With repect to agricultural policy, we have long advocated 
better methods of organised marketing, and we voted for a 
measure with that object in the last Parliament; but there were 
many features in the Bill introduced this year of which we 
disapproved, and we found ourselves compelled to vote also 
against that measure. 

On the Budget we considered it indefensible that the whole 
sum available for the relief of taxation should have been 
devoted to the reduction of the Beer Duty. Next, the Russian 
trade agreement was terminated as a result of the Oitawa 
Conference, with great disadvantage to certain of our trades, 
particularly the fishing industry, which, having lost thereby 
one of its principal markets, is now severely suffering. _ 

And lastly, we are profoundly dissatisfied by the ‘cours? 
of events in Disarmament. There are many questions hard 
for’ ordinary people to understand—currency, exchange, 
quotas, and so forth—but peace and war every man and 
woman can understand. That is the most vital issue of our 
time—and general disarmament as a means to peace. In the _ 
Cabinet, taken as a whole, there has been a lack of zeal: in our ey 
negotiators, a lack of skill. a, 

This dissatisfaction on so many matters is shared by many 
millions of electors, and the principal question, which we must , 
all now consider is, What is to happen next? If the present 


Government falls further in achievement and in credit, what _ 
is to happen next? Is the alternative to which we are to look 
forward to be a Socialist Government, with the present pro- a 


gramme of the Labour Party? That is the main question to 
which the country is called upon to address its mind. _ . 
In that programme of the Labour Party the foremost ‘eae ane 
is now given to putting the whole of our banking system a | 
under a small directorate to be nominated by the Government Be. | 
of the day: in other words, the banks are definitely to be put 
under political control. Further, industry and trade are to be © ae 
brougat gradually under public ownership, and the stimulus 
of personal initiative and private enterprise is to be discarded. 
The Socialist leaders are reckless as to the amount of taxation 
they are ready to impose on an industrial system which they 
frankly declare they wish to see replaced by some other. 
And a powerful section of the Labour Party, led by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, are careless of political liberty; objecting, = 
rightly, to any tyranny directed against themselves, they are ~_ 
prepared to use a majority in the House of Commons, obtained 9 


on general issues, in order to establish a tyranny directed 


against their opponents. It is the clear duty of all good citizens — 
to look for some other alternative. The return of a Socialist _ 
Government with that programme would undermine confi- — 
dence, impair the revival of trade, and would be likely to 
bring us again to a crisis such as that of two years ago. a 
The Liberal Party is neither Conservative nor. Socialist. ia 
It will not consent to be absorbed by the one or by the other, 
The destiny of the group who follow Sir John Simon is plan 
enough: like the Liberal- Unionists of forty years ago they will = 
be quietly swallowed up by the powerful organisation of the a - 
Conservative Party. Mr. Baldwin, in two public s ; 
has already offered them comfortable digestion. Nor could the — 
Labour Party with its present programme be an effectiveagent 
of social progress: it cannot command national confidence = 
and, therefore, it rather holds social progress back. x 
We stand before the electorate, therefore, wholly: Ynde- 
pendent of both. We present our own constructive policy. In 
peace of the 
world, pursuing, in spite of all obstacles, all. -discouragements, - 
the work set before itself by the. of wee. 
also to act in close d-operation’ wi tates of 
America. We would foster trade ‘evelooment: ‘wither arr 
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__ British Commonwealth—not negatively, by restriction of other 


trade, but by positive measures of encouragement. We 
recognise that we cannot sweep dway the vast system of 
‘restrictions set up in the last two years, but it should be 
reduced by stages, and by the method of helping to form as 
large a group as possible of countries willing to promote 
active interchange of goods by low tariffs between themselves. 
Of late there has been some welcome improvement in exports 
compared with the excessively low figures of last year. This is 
in large measure due to the low level of the value of the 
und, which always gives a temporary stimulus to trade: 
but there can be no full restoration of world commerce, or 
of our own prosperity, until tariffs, quotas and exchange 
restrictions are lessened, and the channels of trade are cleared. 

We stand for social reform; for an effort to remedy the many 
injustices that attach to our social system, and keep vast 
numbers of our. people. in poverty and evil environment. 
We would promote a vigorous policy of national development, 
particularly relating to the housing of the people, but relating 
to many other purposes as well. There are always delays and 

‘hindrances which attend such efforts, and we contemplate that 
there ought to be appointed Special Commissioners, not armed 
with arbitrary powers, but charged to formulate a scheme to 
bring the authorities together to push the proposals through. 

A few years ago a long series of carefully considered pro- 
posals were made in a book entitled Britain’s Industrial Future 
—more colloquially known as the ‘Liberal Yellow Book’— 
dealing with the relations of Capital and Labour, coal-mines, 
agriculture, land settlement with a view to maintaining a great~ 
er population on the soil, and the land question in general. 
Those proposals, in the main, stand. It is impossible in a brief 
talk to elaborate them, but further statements will be made in 
the near future defining and summarising our constructive 
policies in these and other matters. 

And we stand, of course, for Liberty. In these days it is 
necessary to emphasise the rights of self-government, the 
sovereignty of law. We will not submit in this country to any 
acts of arbitrary force, at the bidding of all the shirts of all the 
colours of the rainbow. c . 

_ The Liberal party has a clear duty to the nation: it is, to offer 
an alternative to the present Government other than the return 
of a Socialist administration: We are resolved to resume the 
fullest independence, and in order to make this clear to the 
nation, at the opening, in a few days from now, of the new 


This Week’s Crossword: Ne. 


Prize: Louder and Funnier. By P.G. Wodehouse (Faber Library, 
3s. 6d.). Closing date: First post on Tuesday, November 28. 


Diagram will be found on page 808. 
' CLUES—ACROSS 
1. ‘More dimly than a. . . dream, 
~The ghost of a forgotten form of sleep’. 
8. ‘Weird pictures arise, quaint devices, 
-Rude..-.:. 8.” : 
10. What our minds do in our dreams, 
13. ‘Wild numbers then. . 5 
She raised, with voice. . . d in tremulous sobs’. 
15. ‘Which made me long to know this dead man’s... .” 
16. ‘But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d? 
And each, though . - . to either’s reign’ (but singular). 
: * > . 3 clothed in: white 
She walked with her Thomas’. 
19. See 32 down. 
21. In dreams our thoughts run. 
-2. Authors not quoted here. . 
23» ‘To wake and. . . a danger profitless. 
25: SANE ES oo. 
Of folded mee The captain of my dreams. 
_ _ Ruled in the Eastern sky’. 
26, A lofty dreamer stole a march on him. 
. ‘screaming from... —.~ 
Its obligato for the world’s nocturne.’ 
. ‘And these does she apply for. . . s and portents 
And evils imminent’. , 
. tev. Shock given by dream to nervous dreamer. 
“Sure I . . en in my dreams’. 
See 24. © ; : 
~ ‘My’... br ta favourite maid’. ». | 
_ ‘By the. .'. faggot that guarded the slain’, 
; : '* “DOWN 


‘Dreams in their. . . have breath’... ; 
pis cre - © 3 anddthrill- 
The strangé Serea et silences of sleep’. 
*The fickle : . . of Morpheus’ train’. 

‘And that brief speech may . 

. Interpreter of 3 


. me of the rest”, 
. ¢ « the grave’. 
g. ‘Methought I saw a Demon rise, 
He held a mighty... .” 
11. Dreamt on by dreamer of 36. 
32. ‘Some cost a passing... .” 
14. ‘IndreamsI see 
Those... . that were my food’, 
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17. See 29.. | 

20. A elsewhére in the diagram. — 

26. ined hale last two of 10 (from a kind of day-drear) 
‘Thou wilt lack the only symbol 


eae? That proclaims a... queer. 
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session of Parliament, we shall. no-longer sit-on the Govern- 
ment benches in the House of Commons. 

There is a saying that the business of an Opposition is to 
oppose. If that means as it is usually taken to mean, to oppos= 
any and every measure because it emanates from the Govern- 
ment of the day, to obstruct, thwart, embarrass and delay, then 
it is avery bad maxim: it is a doctrine I myself have never held, 
a method I have never practised. Ittends to discredit Parliament- 
tary institutions, and in some countries has helped to destroy 
them. The Liberal party will certainly engage in no factious or 
partisan opposition. Weare entering into no alliance with the La- 
bour party—we shall not sit on their benches in the House. We 
are as completely independent of them as of the Government. 

Whenever the next general election comes we shall present a 
full complement of candidates to the constituencies through- 
out Great Britain. Some may say that by so doing we shall 
divide the anti-Socialist vote: some may say that by so doing 
we shall divide the Progressive vote. As a matter of fact, if 
Liberal electors are deprived of the opportunity of voting for 
Liberal candidates, if they are limited to a choice of evils—it 
is impossible to say in what proportions they would vote for 
the candidates of the other parties—certainly not all of them 
would vote for the one side or for the other. The right solu- 
tion would be to change our systém of voting so as to 
make it suitable for present conditions when it constantly 
happens that more than two candidates go to the poll. How- 
ever that may be, Liberals believe that they represent more 
closely the real spirit of the nation as a whole then either of 
their opponents, and they are resolved to give the electorate 
an opportunity of returning a Liberal Government to power 
if they so wish. 

There are many people who say that ‘on the whole the 
Liberal policy is the best of the three; it is a pity it has no 
chance of success’. But it is because they themselves say that 
that its chances of success are prejudiced. If they would them- 
selves come out and help us, they might make it successful. 

So.tonight I make my appeal. We see clearly where we want 
to go. We are in earnest about it. We believe that the predomin- 
ance again of Liberal ideas in the direction of the national 
policy would be the best thing that could occur in this country, 
and would enable it to exercise the most beneficent influence 
throughout the British Commonwealth and the world. We 
invite all who hold that view, whether leaders of opinion or the 
rank and file, and not least, the young, to help us in our task. 


193—“Dreams’. ‘By Doggerel 


24. With 34 ac, Speaker of 33. 

28. ‘A ship with yellow sails un . . . ed’. 

29. rev. An illusion with 17. 

32, 19. Translate e.g. a writing on the wall, 

33. rev. ‘And, lo! the universal... | 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame’. 


Report on Crossword ‘No. 191 


This crossword was intended’ to show that the ordinary “news- 
paper pattern’ crosswords depend for their difficulty almost 
entirely on the pattern, which usually makes about half of the 
letters blind. The result has certainly come up to expectation, 
as there were no correct solutions and most of the entries had 


more than one large patch of error. No competitor succeeded in 


solving the right-hand top 
aman 


L corner correctly, 4 Across 
Ta | A | B. ia and “6 Down being the 
PslalciR|u (Mims [ue |u|R|A| 
SMT slalelolr Mie Riv 
mM] 1 |e Jo} 


difficulty. There were one 
ee a 
AaGanmne 


or two acceptable alternatives 
cic 
Sluleletiietiluls| 
(si 


for 4 Across (Gemma, a bud), 
e.g., CERES, but they none 
of them fitted 6 (Mauris) 
which was a definite and 
seemingly easy reference to 
‘Horace’s famous ‘ode, 
‘Integer Vitae’,: We owe 
competitors-an apology for 
_the accidental omission of 
the clues for 23 and 24 Down, 
but strangely enough this 
did not trouble any of the 
competitors who sent in solutions. Mr. T. W. Melluish, Herne 
Hill, came nearest to a correct solution, arid Messrs. Jenkin- 
Jones; Meek, and Milligan are commended. ~ 
NOTES 
Across. 11. Abbrev. for one of the quarters of Rome; 15. Milo, the strong man of 
Crotona; 16. Heu miserande puer, Verg. Aen. 6.882; 18. One of the bridges of Rome; 
23. Juv. 9.98; 27. Pliny 2.1003 28. Verg. G. 1.281. ae 3 
ae 11. Sen. Clem. 1.26.2; 15. Bright clear weather; 18. As you like it, with a 


| 
fad 
an 
| 
canada 
si 


iat | 


firey Musical Topics—V 


— CUT he Unpopularity of Critics 
aa By FRANCIS TOYE ; 


‘absolute correctness, seems to me really conceivable. We 


HERE seems to be considerable and widespread 

dissatisfaction with musical criticism at the present 

time; which is, perhaps, worth consideration. It can 

never be easy and may be definitely indiscreet for one 
“iin 4 is himself a music critic to discuss the problem. People 
are inevitably inclined to think either that he is biassed in 
favour of musical criticism as a whole and therefore a preju- 
diced witness, or that he is endeavouring, under the appearance 
of impartiality, to blow his own trumpet to the disadvantage of 
this or that colleague with whom he disagrees. 

Critics in all the arts are always unpopular; not early 
without reason. Artistic creation remains, all things said‘and. 
done, the function of primary importance, and the spectacle. 
of men, more or less expert, engaged in criticising this or that 
aspect of it while they themselves are, more likely than not,’ 
creatively impotent, is one that exasperates many people. 
‘He who can, does; he who cannot, teaches’ (I quote from 
memory) is-the Shavian aphorism that embodies almost this 
very exasperation, A little unfair, a little untrue, . perhaps; 

~ but too true to be pleasant! 

‘Then, again, the professionally critical attitude is often: 


felt to be antagonistic to that enthusiasm which is, or should’ 
be, the very life-blood of all artistic interest, whether active: 
or passive. Herein, I think, the public is, as often as not, 


unfair on critics. We, too, have our enthusiasms, or, if we have 
_ not, we had better cease writing as soon as possible. But the 
public, though it may dislike our fault finding, seems to rate 
our capacity by the number of holes we are able to pick in a 
work or a performance rather than by the amount of unstinted 
praise we give. It feels apparently that the greater the dis- 
satisfaction, the higher must be the standard of knowledge or 
discrimination. In short it continues to hate, but in secret 
admires, us. Needless to say this attitude is ludicrously 
mistaken. It is, however, extremely common. So the critic 
cannot do right in any event; either he is pleasant and an 
ignoramus, or. he is unpleasant and a knave. The lot of 
Gilbert’s policeman was a bed of roses compared with that of 


a music critic, whose praise is taken for granted and forgotten, 


whose disparagement is resented and remembered. 

- With one vice, at any rate, English music critics have never, 
I think, been charged; they are not bribable. Every man, it is 
said, has his price, but the buying and selling of favourable 
notices is unknown here. Which is not so everywhere. I truly 
believe that if the half-dozen leading critics in this country 
be taken as a kind of jury—and that is precisely how they 
should be taken—their verdict will be more, not less, impartial 
than that of the critics in France or Germany. Many of their, 
expressions of opinion may be wrong, some mutually contra- 
dictory,. but the verdict as a whole will be absolutely honest. 
Incidentally people are far too much inclined to make fun of 
critics contradicting themselves. ‘Look at these self-styled 
experts’, they say, ‘totally disagreeing the one with the other!’ 


Are experts in other matters always in agreement? Are critics © 


not human beings? Do not the arts remain, thank God, 
inevitably and rightly the special province of individual taste? 
For this reason I deprecate most strongly the attempt that 
has been made recently in a certain quarter to deny the value 
of musical criticism because it cannot pretend to an absolute 
standard. There cannot: and should not be an absolute 
standard. The critic should and must have preferences just 
as he should have special branches of knowledge dealing, 
preferably, with what he likes rather than what he dislikes. 
No critic exists in the world whose opinion is equally valuable 
on all branches of an art. The best critic is he who, having a 
natural critical sense, knows everything about something and 
something about everything; who possesses sufficient historical 
scholarship to be able to supply that sense of proportion 
notably lacking in most professional artists; who has a very 
wide practical experience by whichto formulate his standards; 
who can write simply and forcibly, avoiding the use of clichés; 
who can be witty without being flippant or rude, personal 
- without unduly exalting his personality at the expense of 
his subject. No higher ideal, as regards absolute knowledge or 


_ Needless to say there are limits to the application of this prin- 


Can anyone be surprised at the amazement of the public, who — 


~ is always unpopular, _ 


critics should think ourselves uncommonly fortunate if we are 
able to approach within measurable distance even of this one.. 
It would be impertinent for me to pretend to decide how | 
far public opinion is justified in its exasperation with critics, 
but I think I know one or two points wherein the exasperation — 
has been most manifest. If there is one thing the average: 
musical reader dislikes, it is the riding to death of a hobby- 
horse. Now this, as I myself know only too well, is the special. ; 
danger of a critic who has ‘a subject’. On the numerous occa~- 1 
sions when he has an article to write and. nothing: he wishes. ey 
to say, he turns almost Sea esy. to his ‘subject’ —and: : 
becomes a bore. aa 
Again, in England, where taste is perhaps excessively tok) - 
erant and eclectic, the public loathes controversies between : 
music Critics, in particular. when those controversies are con- 4 
cerned with belittling one composer of established greatness- ) 
in order to exalt another. A flagrant instance of this occurred 
last summer, which, to my certain knowledge, caused a great 
deal of annoyance. A very eminent critic, who happens to be 
an ardent admirer of Sibelius, Wolf and Wagner, and to be re-- 
latively indifferent to Mozart, Verdi and Brahms, set out to - 
prove the intellectual superiority of his preference by an appeal __ = 
to mathematics. If, he argued, a man can only multiply 2 by3. 
in his head he has no right to disbelieve in the superior quali~ . ic : 
fications of another man who can do the same:thing with 27? 
by 353; the suggestion being, of course, that the admirers of 
Mozart, Verdi and Brahms are intellectually mere children. 
Now I have no wish to deal with the argument as such beyond 
stating that it is dangerous because it is based on an analogy, — 
and unfortunate because Sibelius, one of the composers in the 
very 27} by 35% class invented by the critic, notoriously 4 
admires one of the composers (Verdi) relegated to the 2 by 3 _ 
class more than another of the composers (Wagner) so unfor- : Z| 
tunately bracketed with himself! - | 
The point, however, is not so much any particular mani- 
festation of the attitude of mind as the attitude of mind itself. | 
| 


Its assumption of superiority incenses people, especially, of ie 


course, people who are so obstinate as to refuse to be bludge- os | 
oned out of liking Mozart better than Wagner, Brahms better — 

than Sibelius, and Verdi better than Wolf. Being one of them, 
I naturally had-a personal interest in the matter; but, to be ae - 
frank, I am capable of looking after myself. Not so the massof = 


totally or comparatively inarticulate opinion which holds the __ Pa 


same view but possesses neither the opportunity nor the train- 
ing to defend it. All that happens is a general grinding of teeth 
and an increased detestation of critics as a race. a | 
Again, musical people are acutely aware of the difference af 
outlook between them and music critics. To a large extent this 
is the misfortune rather than the fault of the critics, who hear a | 
too much music and inevitably become jaded. But it really does. | 
not matter one iota to the average concert-goer if the music 
critic is sick to death of this or that familiar symphony or 
concerto. Concerts are not given for the benefit of critics. =.= 
_ Lastly, critics often forget that they are first and foremost _ ka 
journalists, whose duty it is to pay some regard, at any ‘rate, to, <- Fag 
what their editors and their readers would call ‘news value’. 


ciple, but a total disregard of it leads to a further unnecessary 
widening of the chasm between critics and public. The con- 
certs of Gigli and Horowitz the other day will serve as ex- 
amples. Gigli is the best tenor of his kind in the world, Horo- 
witz the leading pianist. The former completely filled the 
Albert Hall; people were so keen to hear the latter that seats at 
the Queen’s Hall were unobtainable for days previously. Was 
this reflected in the Press? Not at all. Our leading critic sent a 
subordinate to both concerts; our leading newspaper casually 
reported Horowitz four days later among the ordinary recitals. - 


fail to understand such a different sense of values? Heaven 
forbid that I should appear.to support the Vox populi, voxDei 
attitude, but this aloofness esa mere PHBE uiSss. Which 
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From “New “Mexico to cArizona 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


Broadcast from Phoenix, Arizona, on November 10 


T was at Taos, perhaps you will remember, that D. H. 

Lawrence came for his health, and it is here that so many 

modern artists come for inspiration. The environment of 
i silence, the grandeur, the colour, the wide open spaces, the 
isolation and the high mountains produce their own effect, and 
Taos may well prove to be the birthplace of a new and lasting 
trend in modern art. But Taos has its historical interest, too, 
for here lived that turbulent priest Martineau, who roused the 
people to rebel, and here lies that familiar frontiersman, Kit 
Carson, who rounded up the Navahos in 1846; and hither came 
the Spaniards and the Conquistadores in the sixteenth century. 

An Indian village lies a mile or two outside Taos, and the 
first intimation I had that I was near it was supplied by a wooden 
notice board on which I read that ‘Cameras would be charged 
for’. The village consists of a modern Catholic church of white 
adobe, and an open sandy 
square, down the middle 
of which runs a thin strip . 
separating the winter clan 
from the summer clan; 
and on each side of the 
square, rising above the 
ordinary very rough 
adobe houses, was a 
seven-storey sort of 
modern skyscraper made 
out of dried mud, the 
colour of the surrounding 
desert. Indian women in 
brilliant red shawls and 
white buckskin boots 
were climbing up ladders 
with buckets on’ their 
heads, and Indian men in 
white robes like Arabs 
were standing motionless 
on the roof gazing out 
still as statues over the 
desert, and everywhere 
great cobs of corn—blue, 
yellow, red and white— 
lay or hung drying in the 
hot sun, and groups of 
children skipped and 
played round the beehive- 
shaped ovens in which 
they bake their bread, or 
paddled about in the 
stream; and there were 
dogs everywhere, of every 

‘breed, and all very 
friendly. P 

I was first introduced 
to the Governor, who 
showed me a stick which 
Abraham Lincoln had 
given to his tribe, and he 
told me that the dollar 
he charged me for the camera was needed to provide a new 
threshing machine. It was a deathly quiet village, and yet 
somehow, people kept on appearing and disappearing every- 
where. The Indians eat and sleep on the floors, and in their 
huts are pictures in oil of our Lord and the Blessed Virgin 
Mary and tin statues of the saints. We explored the streets, and 
were welcomed in home after home. The children are rather 

‘smiling and shy; the elders dignified and rather aloof. But one 
place was carefully guarded from me—a round adobe enclosure 
where two tall posts were sticking up in the front. This is the 
‘kiya’, in which are held the initiation rites, which no white man 
is privileged to see. Nor is any white man permitted to pass along 
their mountain trail which leads to the fire that Montezuma laid, 
and which is re-lit every 52 years. This is the land in which 
many strange ceremonies are still held. Perhaps by way of com- 
pensation for their hidden rites, many of their customs are very 
public indeed. I like particularly the country habit of painting 
their doors and windows a bright blue to advertise the fact that 
there is a daughter of marriageable age within. 

Last Sunday I drove from Santa Fé to some older and now 
deserted cliff dwellings about twenty-five miles away. Some of 
the houses are built of adobe, but the Indians of those ancient 
days also occupied holes cut about 250 feet up in the soft pink 
and white rocks which now look like magnified sand-martins’ 
nests. These are reached by ladders from above, but there was 


~ too much snow for me to try to do this from below. These were 


Indian cliff dwelling in New Mexico 


used by the Indians about 1200 A.D., when they were forced 
either by drought or by enemies to the Rio Grande valley; 
and their descendants still live at Santa Clara, where I found 
Indian women making shining black pottery. On a square 
plateau, with about a million dogs, I met Indians, driving open 
cars quite recklessly in the snow; other Indians were making 
rugs and turquoise-studded bracelets, and in the San Francisco 
Hotel where I was staying I met the King of the Navahos— 
who, incidentally, was a graduate of Harvard—with his English 
wife; and I saw the Pueblo ruins of a Catholic church in which a 
statue of the Virgin Mary was dressed in Indian clothes and 
covered with Indian. jewellery. 

One of the great charms of Santa Fé, apart from its superb 
climate and scenery is the great diversity of race and custom. I 
found it very hard to tear myself away from the Plaza: there was 
a never-ending procession 
of nuns, and cowboys in 
ten-gallon Stetsons and 
terra cotta check shirts, 
and groups of young girls 
in blue mechanics’ over- 
alls and most expensive 
furs, Indians with long 
black plaits and blankets, 
old women in black shawls 
coming out of the Cath- 
edral, passing with con- 
servative calm in quick 
succession; tourists in 
pince-nez, priests, lovers, 
and dark-eyed urchins 
selling newspapers. The 
temptation is just to loll 
in the Plaza and revisual- 
ise that first coming of the 
Spaniards in 1598, and 
the re-capture by the 
Indians about a hundred 
years after, then the return 
of the Spaniards twelve 
years later, and then the 
coming in from the north- 
ern trails of the northern 
fur trappers; the trails 
from the north and the 
south; the meeting of 
the three trails, the covered 
wagons, the Pony Express. 
The land where thunder 
is sacred, and rain is a 
god. 

And in the middle of all 
this, and perhaps the most 
surprising, is the Rocke- 
feller Anthropological Re- 
search Museum, where I 
found in a superb build- 
ing scientists carefully in- 
terpreting the earliest age of man by surveying Indian pottery 
under a microscope, and other scientists testing the age of all 
trees to find out how. dry or how wet’ the land was in far-off 
ages. And I went straight from this anthropological research to 
the grandest piece of geological revelation in the world—the 
Grand Canyon: 

I left Santa Fé at noon, and at 7.30 the next morning I was 
standing on the rim of the Grand Canyon and trying with great 
difficulty to get my eyes used to one of the world’s greatest 
wonders. It was, I felt, like looking at a vast relief map, all 
done in red, with peaks and plateaux and deep dark-hanging 
canyons. I was standing on a high tableland covered with trees, 
7,000 feet above sea level, and I looked across the vast chasm, 
just 10 miles wide, to where the tableland just went on. There 
were no mountains—the only mountains were in this yawning 
pit below me. It was only after some minutes that I dis- 
tinguished what appeared to be a tiny patch of muddy sand 
lying at the foot of a high black rock right at the bottom. This 
was one of the 300 rapids of the Colorado River, the waves of 
which are from Toto 15 feet high, and the speed of which is about 
30 miles an hour. From where I stood, nearly 6,000 feet above 
and two miles away, it seemed to be sand, not water, and the 
waves just the tiniest of sand ridges. I certainly could not trace 
any movement of the river. , 

This Canyon is 217 miles long. If you want to cross It by 
train: you have to travel 1,000 miles; if you want to cross 


Dorien Leigh 
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In the Grand Canyon, Arizona 


by car you must go 237 miles; you can cross it by mule or 
on foot by clearly defined trails in 13 miles, or, of course, you 
can fly over. But probably the best way of seeing it is to do what 
I did—drive along the south rim, get out of the car at fifty 
different points, and stand on the ledge and look down, because 
by this means you keep in the sun all the time and you can see 
the whole depth of the Canyon. Everywhere you look down on 
vast walls of rock, usually of lacquer-like red at the top, spread- 
ing out like a tent or a crinoline, and you can get an idea of its 
great beauty and of the wonderful shapes of its rocks. One of 
them is shaped just like a beautiful butterfly; others take on 
the shapes of temples, ducks, lizards, battleships, and one, the 
strangest of them all, is like a headless Titan with grey arms out- 
stretched as though groping in the dark. And all these funny red 
shapes cast a shadow of inky-blue. 

The river far below almost looks as though it were petrified. 
Perhaps the most stupendous thing about the Grand Canyon 
is not so much its beauty—for I shall never forget the glamour 
of its peaks—as its geological implication. Here is the history of 
the whole world laid open at one clean cut before our eyes. 
The top layer of light grey slabs of limestone, followed by grey 
sandston>, red shale, red sandstone—these form the great 
ridges in the towers of the temples—then comes the great wall 
of timestone which is stained red from the sandstone above, 
and below this is the green shale and granite, and at the foot, 
the oldest rock in-all the world: And just when you are recovering 
a little from the dazed condition in which you are contemplating, 
in a minute of time, billions of years of the.earth’s history, you 
are told that this only represents one-twelfth of the erosion 
caused by this tiny inoffensive-looking stream, and that if we 
looked up into the sky and used our imagination we could fill 
the insubstantial air with mountains that the Colorado River 
has washed away altogether. In addition to this geological 
wonder, there is the climate wonder. Within the distance of 
one’s eyesight there are six of the seven weather climates—only 
the tropical zone is absent. The air is so thin and clear that 
you can see from the San Francisco Mountains back to the 
Sacred Mountain of the Navahos—about 200 miles. 

In this land dwell the peace-loving Copi Indians; over these 
same plains roam the romantic Navahos tending their flocks 
and weaving blankets as they go. In a Watch Tower overlooking 
the ravine a reproduction of the temple of the Kiva with its 
sand paintings of four snakes—white for the East, yellow for the 
North, blue for the West, and red for the South. I saw an old 
picturegraph of the rain god, and the legend of the rattlesnake, 
which is regarded by the Indians as their brother, and I saw a 

icturegraph exactly like an Egyptian drawing. I also had a 
(oak at the Slave Dance and was astounded by the swiftness 
with which these Indians hurl themselves through hoops, and I 
was thrilled by the rhythmic stamping of their feet in the Eagle and 


Photograph: Ewing Galloway 


War Dances. Later that night I heard the Arizona cowboys singing 
‘Home on the range’ and ‘The last round up’ as they should be 
sung. I spent that night passing from the arctic to the tropical zone 
as the train wound its way round the mountains to the giant 
cactus-covered desert of Arizona, so perfectly interpreted in 
the etchings of George Albert Burn, and on to Phoenix, another 
grand monument to the faith of man, for here, where stood fifty 
years ago an arid desert, now flourishes cantaloup, lettuce, 
tangerines, dates, oranges and figs-in glorious profusion, 
entirely owing to the magnificent modern irrigation scheme. I 
visited several of these ranches and picked dates and oranges 
and grape-fruit for myself; I set off on the Apache trail to the 
heart of the mountains 80 miles away to see the famous Roose- 
velt Dam, which is the life-blood of the Salt River Valley. And 
as I climbed in the heat of the golden afternoon yesterday, 
round and round about a thousand hair-raising hair-pin bends, 
about 6,000 feet above sea-level, my host, with true American 
courtesy and forethought, turned on the radio—all Ameri- 
cans seem to have radio in their cars—and I found myself 
listening to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s speech at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. 

The romance and beauty of these Arizona mountains defy 
description. At one moment they look like a castle, at another 
moment they look like a red camel, and one mountain looks 
pinkish and another deep red, and one typical peak stands 
over us like a. Titan against the sky-line. At-one moment the 
tremendous silence is broken by the song of a meadow-lark, 
and suddenly the motionless landscape takes on life as a troop 
of cow-punchers round up their roaming beasts on the mountain 
side, or a chipmunk darts across the road. It was in these moun- 
tains I saw my first quail, and in the darkness coming home last 
night I saw the green eyes of a stealthy coyote. 

Arizona is -the youngest State: she only celebrated her 
twenty-first birthday last Saint Valentine’s. Day, Never was 
city more aptly named than Phcenix, for on the ashes of a pre- 
historic culture that knew the uses of irrigation there has now 
arisen a modern city that has, through the revival of irrigation, 
turned the desert into a blossoming rose. This irrigation has 
brought prosperity to a quarter of a million acres, and searchers 
for health from all over the world have naturally gravitated toa 
land where the sun is shining 85 per cent. of the time that it is 
above the horizon. Arizona is the loveliest thing that I have yet 
seen, Skies as blue as sapphire, red hills, and a clear-cut land- 
scape, fit for a god. Even its trees in the old pine forests have 
been turned in the process of time into the petrified forests of 
pink, blue, crimson, and brown of chalcedony, agate, basalt, 
jasper and onyx. Here are sun, silence; sand, and illimitable 
space. To make it a paradise, man’s ohly further need was water, 
— that, in his ingenuity, is now added. All is yery well with 

rizona, ; 
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God and the World through Christian Eyes—XXII 


Christianity and Other ‘Religions 


Sai et ates . By the Rev. 

WN this series of talks we are surveying “God and the World 
through Christian Eyes’. But there are many eyes in the 
-world that’are not Christian. Apart from the multitudes 
who, especially in the Western world, profess no religious 
faith of any-kind, there are hundreds of millions whose view of 
God and the world is that which we associate with the names of 
Buddha,.Confucius or Muhammad, or with the religious cul- 


~ ture called Hinduism. ‘Religion? and ‘Christianity’ are not the 


same thing; there aré other religious ways of looking at life 
besides-the Christian way. : : or 


. . How is the Christian religion related to these other religions? 


Are they all, Christianity included, at bottom the same? Or 
are-they aspects of racial or national. culture, so that even 
though one may -be adjudged by absolute standards better than 
another; yet it may. be best to leave each to its own. develop- 
ment? Or may Christians. hold, that Christianity is true in an 
absolute sense—true, that is, not only for a group but for,all? . 
The first of these views is very common. It seems so natural, 
and so entirely in keeping with our general, if vague, notions 
about the world, that the different religions of mankind should 
be just parallel manifestations of the same fundamental emo- 
tion, or different ways.of reaching the same goal. We find that 
it is not only the. Bible that: speaks of God’s. love, but that 
Muslims acknowledge Allah. to be merciful-and Buddhists 
exalt compassion. But a closer.examination will show that along 
with these similarities go profound differences and that these 
differences are precisely in the esssentials of each religion. 
There is only one ground on which it is really possible to hold 
that all religions are much the same and that it does not matter 
which you choose. That ground is, that all religions are equally 
false, or at least that they fail equally to offer any certainty. 


Why Disturb Existing Religions? 

The other view, that the different religions correspond each 
to some racial or national need and, whether ideally good or 
bad, do at least meet best the necessities of the peoples that 
profess them, is also very popular. Why disturb them? Is it 
not better to leave each great group of mankind to evolve 
along its own lines? But can we really argue in this way about 
truth? Where have the religions, as we have them today, come 
from? Our own remote ancestors were not left to evolve out 
of Druidism or the worship of Odin and Thor; people came 
from outside, Irish people or missionaries from Rome, to 
give us a fresh start. Buddhism did not grow naturally out of 
the soil of China and Japan; it was brought by missionaries 
from India. Within every religion there has been progress 
when the prophetic voice speaks of what it learns from God ; 
in ancient Israel the prophetic inspiration was always fighting 
against the natural tendencies of the people. If advance in 
religion comes mainly by the insight of the prophet and 
reformer, how can it be right only to accept that insight which 
comes from a man of your own race? Truth is not reached in 
that way, and if science and literature and art know no bounds 
of racial purity it is still more true that religion must not. 

The view of this matter which I wish to urge is one which 
may at first sight seem the most arrogant possible. Neverthe- 
less, I believe that it is the only truly humble belief. In its 
fundamental nature Christianity is not ‘religious culture’; it 
is not the construction of men’s minds, it is the message of 
what God has done and of the purpose of love which He has 
shown by His mighty acts. It is the preaching of the Word of 
God, and that which is called ‘Word’ is the whole self-revela- 
tion of God centred in Jesus Christ. Of course there is abun- 
dance of human frailty in every attempt to articulate this faith. 
We grow in the a jation of the Word of God, and none of 
us can say that a Christianity we preach and practise is 
without the taint of our sinful and rebellious nature. Yet in its 
inner heart Christianity is not the record of what good men 
have thought about God, it is the message of the redeeming 


and revealing act of God Himself. At bottom, we are Chris- 


tians because we have been laid hold of by God in Jesus: 


Christ:?) 3: Re taps 6 arecrw. 5; ze 
‘Now, if I say to a man, ‘Come and share in my superior and 


W. PATON - 

refined religious insight’, he will very properly regard me as an 
atrogant fool. But if say, “Turn and believe, for God so loved 
the world that He gave His only Son, that men should not 
perish but have life’, though I am making tremendous claims, 
they are made not for any human notion of mine but for the 
Master. I point away from myself to Him and say, ‘Behold the 
Man’. Of course if I want to be taken seriously I must back it 
up with fidelity in personal life and with all the argument and 
‘demonstratidn that I can command. But the essence of the 
claim and the appeal which Christians make to the world is 
found in something which cannot be resolved. into general 
truths, for it is rooted. in history. ne cmcat siti eg 

. Let us see how this works out by looking at some. of the 
great questions of human life and how they are answered by 
the different religions. We shall consider the nature of God, 
the question. of sin and suffering, the good life, and the mean- 
ing and purpose of the world. All that can be attempted here is tq 
single out some of the main features of the great religions... . - 
The Nature of God 
_ First, the nature of God. Out of the wisdom of the East 
there comes one main message about reality, that it lies beyond 
and above the individual and the personal. Hinduism in its 
most powerful school holds that God, or Brahma, is absolute 
reality, eternal self-hood, of which we cannot say that it-has 
any quality or attribute, for that would be to limit it. The world 
of our moral striving, in which our personalities meet and our 
choices of good and evil are made, is a world of illusion, a 
dream of unreality. The human soul is in its inmost essence 
identical with the Absolute One. The way of holiness, there- 
fore, is to awake out of the dream of separate personal exist- 
ence to the realisation that one’s soul is identical with God, 
for nothing exists but God. In revolt against this doctrine 
there has grown up what we may call the school of loving 
faith, which trusts in certain incarnations of God, Krishna or 
Rama, and looking to God as personal pours out to Him the 
passionate adoration of the soul. There is a wealth of beauty 
in the imagery which the poets of this school use to express the 
longing of the soul for God. But its defect has been not only 
an excessive emotionalism, but’ also a failure to satisfy man’s 
intellectual quest. The figures to which adoration is directed 
are figures of myth, and too often morally below the level of 
the worshipper. On the whole, the logic of the way of 
Knowledge prevails, and the mind of India swings back to the 
message of release by knowledge of identity with God, and 
away from the communion of the worshipper with a God 
whom he can love. In Buddhism, too, obscure as the historic 
figure of the Buddha still remains, it is plain that the ultimate 
reality is a unity of cosmic law, in which the individual life, 
with its desire that leads to suffering, is the central source of 
disharmony. Whatever Nirvana may be, whether mystical 
union or annihilation, it is something in which the individual 
has disappeared. 

In the religion of Islam, on the other hand, we find the 
prophet Muhammad teaching the absolute sovereignty of an 
almighty God, in whom is absolute power, and to whom man 
has the supreme duty of submission. Allah is compassionate 
and merciful, as some of the ninety-nine names by which he 
is called remind us. Yet it is the greatness of God that is most 
in the Muslim mind, and it is the tremendous strength of the 
assertion that there is only one God, and that He dwells in an 
unshared unity of absolute being, that has been the power of 
Islam. This insistence on the transcendent unity of God is 
mitigated by a strongly mystical tendency, wherein the bare 
starkness of the assertion of the sovereignty of Allah merges 
into a sense of immediate union with him. But to a Christian 
mind it seems that the character of Allah remains dimly de- 
fined, with emphasis laid on the abstract idea of power rather 
than on a holiness and love shown in act. 

All this throws into relief what the Christian mind believes 
about God. We speak of God as Creator, and by that we 
mean that He is not something that evolved along with the 
world: out of some primordial chaos, as mankind has beea 
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taught in widespread fables, but that it depends on Him and 
has its being in Him. We believe, too, that He is Spirit, the true 
Life of all. We believe that Man is made by God to love Him 
freely as a child loves its father, not identical with God nor 
just a kind of emanation of God, but a free spirit. ~All this 
—and much more that might be said—has come to us not out 
of philosophical speculation mainly, but out of the struggle of 
the human soul to conquer the world and to wrest from it the 
secret of life. If we have learnt to see the inmost meaning 
of things in the communion of the soul with God, it is from 
men like Jeremiah who fought their way through to a belief in 
the reality of God that could not be taken from them by all 
that men could do. But most of all we know it through the fact 
of Jesus Christ: Holiness and love are for us not just abstrac- 
tions; we find them in the face of Christ, and as we open our 
minds to His teaching and our lives to His spirit, we know 
beyond doubt that a loving and holy God Tee to us there. 


Sin and Salvation 

Now let us turn to the great question of si sin and suffering and 
salvation. One thing that strikes us is the fact that Eastern 
religion has been more occupied with the fact of suffering than 
with the fact of sin: There is'in Hindu and Buddhist lands the 
miajestic:doctrine of karma, the law of action, or of cause and 
effect. Linked to the other great idea of reincarnation, it seeks 


to explain -all the inequalities of human life by showing that ~ 


all that happens to us is the result, absolute and inexorable, of 
what was. done in previous incarnations. In its turn this life 
and its actions determine the condition of our next life. The 
comparison has been made with a clock which in winding itself 
down winds itself up again. From this chain of birth and re- 
birth the soul can ‘escape, according to Hindu teaching, by 
realising that all this belongs to the world of illusion and by 
awaking to recognise its identity with the Supreme. For the 
Buddhist, release is by destroying desire, even the desire for 
separate existence, and entering into the passionless calm of 
. Nirvana. 

But there has grown up in certain schools of religion another 
thought, the message of a gracious and delivering act of God. 
Japanese Buddhists have the story of the saving vow of Amida 
Buddha, who set aside his glory that he might bring aid to 
suffering men. There are stories in India of the sacrificial act 
of Siva, who drank the poison that would destroy mankind, 
and glimpses of the doctrine of a gracious God in whom men 
can have faith. In such teachings men get away from the imper- 
sonal hardness of the law of karma and touch the truth that 
man’s salvation only is found in the intimate touch of the 
hvman soul with God. 

Yet there are defects in this that seem to our minds fatal. 
The salvation that is offered is salvation from this earthly chain 
of mortality, from the reign of the things of sense, from the 
fleeting and the impermanent. It is not what the Christian 
religion means by forgiveness. Moreover, the beautiful stories 
of the saving vow of Amida Buddha and the hymns of the 
Indian saints rest in the last resort upon a basis of myth. What 
they show us is—and this is a very precious thing—that man 
does desire, deep down in his heart, that God should be like 
that. But there is so much in the world that denies our hopes 
and longings, and if we are to lay hold of a knowledge of God 
that can release us from the thraldom in which we lie, it must 
be. something better than the kind of assurance that our own 
deepest desire can give us. 

It is here that the great religions of the East most illuminate 
the Christian faith. I began by urging that the essence of 
Christianity lies in the fact that it is good news, that is, it i3 a 
testimony to what God has done. It is therefore essential to be 
sure that what we are basing our faith upon is something real, 
not merely the projection of our own desire upon an unrecep- 
tive world. The very heart of Christianity lies in the faith that 
what man at his very highest has hoped and half divined to be 
true, that, and far more than that, has been for ever given to us 
in One who lived amorg us. The Christ in whom the New 
Testament finds that God is present, reconciling the world to 
Himself, is He who said that He came to give His life a ransom 
for many, and who in the agony of crucifixion forgave His 
enemies. 

- I said that Christianity is concerned more with sin and less 
with suffering than the Eastern religions seem to be. The whole 
Bible is concerned with sin. Because God is a living God, sin is 
rebellion against God. Forgiveness takes on meaning, for sin 
makes a breach between man and God, which man has made 
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not an easy-going qomne we look at the suffering love of the a 
Son of God upon the cross, and the question ie on our lips, 


The Good Life 


.. The third main issue that I wish to raise is that of the nature = 
of the good life. I suppose that it is the great similarity of the 


main moral teachings of the world’s religions that leads, as 
much as anything else, to the acceptance of the idea that they 
are all fundamentally alike. You will find difference in 
emphasis, it is true. The teachings of the Chinese Confucius 
are mainly concerned with the social virtues. He was a states? 
man, and for him nothing mattered so much as the true per 
formance of human duty in the great relationships of parent 
and child, husband and wife, or prince and subject. Hindu 
ethical teaching takes the colour of the réligion of the land, and 
weight is given to the virtues of quiescence and renunciation. 
The Buddha offered to those who could not join his Order 
and would remain within the world a wealth of simple moral 
teaching with virtually the whole of which no Christian would 
find any fault. Muhammad does not commend himself to the 
modern world as a moral leader in the same way as the Buddha, 
but Muhammadans have the right to point to the many’ pass- 
ages of moral elevation in the Qu’ran. Scholars have often 
pointed to the large measure of similarity between the moral 
teaching of Jesus and the noblest utterances of later Judaism. 
- Yet these considerations leave one great fact out of account. 
What is the most characteristic type of Christian life? Is there 
not in it a certain strain of passionate adventure which marks 
it of from the Stoic type, for instance, or from: the Hindu, 
quite as sharply as formal differences of moral teaching? And 
when we ask what it is that puts into St. Francis of Assisi, or 
William Carey on his pioneer missionary errand, or Schweit- 


zer, as he takes his music and his medicine to Africa—this _ 


quality of passionate adventure, the answer is that they labour 
under a sense of debtorship to Christ. Something has been 
done for men by the Divine love so wonderful that all that men 
can do by way of recompense must still fall short of the debt. 
This is why the greatest saints are so sure of their own un- 
worthiness, and this is the true source of that unceasing moral 
effort in all kinds of spheres of service that is characteristic of 
true Christianity. We are taken back again to the fact that 
Christianity depends on the self-giving of God in Jesus Christ. 


Purpose in the World 


A fourth and last point claims attention. In a very important 
particular there is a difference between what I may call 
Biblical religion and everything else. For the Eastern faiths, 
Hinduism and Buddhism and even Confucianism with its 
practical temper, this world is caught in an endless cycle of 
unmeaning recurrence. There may be infinite ages and rein- 
carnations beyond number, but there is no meaning that is 
harvested from them, for they belong to the world of illusion. 
The Stoics in our Lord’s time held much the same doctrine, 
and Dr. Bevan has suggested that one element in the victory of 
Christianity in the Greco-Roman world was that it brought to 
men, weary of an unmeaning world, the message that there was 
a Divine purpose being worked out and that the world was be- 
ing moved towards a great and final consummation. 

Is not this a matter of the deepest importance? We live in a 
world full of change and bewilderment, and if religion means 
anything to us it must help us to find the right way. If we know 
that God is at work in our world, that is a great thing. If for 
Him our world is unmeaning, then it is useless for us to take 
our actions seriously. But if He is at work, and if He is what we 
find in Jesus Christ, and if we are called to be not servants but 
friends and to share gladly in the doing of the Divine will, 
then life takes on a new meaning. The Church is then the 
society of those who seek, in a world of real action and real 


choice, to be led by God to do His will. As St. Paul puts itto — iu 
the Colossians, all things were made ‘ unto Christ’. He is the | 


clue to the understanding of life, and it is in being led by Him 


that we find the way to live in the world in victory and ‘peace. . 


The Lessons read at the Broadcast Service at Westminster - 


Abbey are taken from a Special Lectionary-sanetioned for this 


apse use. Those of our readers who wish to see thesé Bible . 


eadings as they are set:down for next. year..will find then, 
together with the ordinary Lessons and other Calendar i 


tion, in The Oxford Calendar and Lectionary 2 1934s edited by _ a2 a 


Dr. Dearmer (Oxford: University Press, Is.) . 
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China clay works in a Devon landscape 


Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow—VII 


Tradition and Experiment in the West 


By Professor J. A. 


ESIDES Dishley Grange, in Leicestershire, that I told 
you of a fortnight ago, there is one other shrine to which 
all good rural pilgrims go. This is ‘Prosperous Farm’, 
near Shalbourne, which lies in the westernmost part of 
Wiltshire and a few miles south of Hungerford. Here lived and 
died Jethro Tull; and here, therefore, we made our first halt on 
our way from Oxford to Land’s End. In the beautiful old 
church, standing a little apart from the village in a quiet hollow, 
my “Trades Union’ (the Agricultural Education Association) 
put up last year a little tablet to Tull’s memory bearing, as an 
inscription, this passage from The Horse Hoeing Husbandry: 


Tis in some degree the interest of everyone who lives by bread that 
true principles be established in agriculture. But none ought to be 
allowed as such till they have been thoroughly examined. Truth is 
like gold which, the more it is tried, the brighter it appears, being 
freed from dross. 

Some two or three years ago a learned author took a good deal 
of pains to show that old Jethro’s theory of plant nutrition 
was all wrong—which is perfectly true; that it was, in fact, 
even for the early eighteenth century, rather a bad shot at the 
business; which is again, perhaps, a just criticism. But do you 
remember the German fable of the old farmer who, on his 
death-bed told his lazy sons that if they trenched the whole 
farm two spits deep they would be sure to find a great treasure 
that lay buried in the land? The Horse Hoeing Husbandry is 
rather like that fable. Thorough tillage, drill sowing and horse 
hoeing are good farming, not for the literal reasons that Tull 
gave, but they are good. E 

"We skirted the south side of the Vale of Pewsey, a tongue of 

greensand and gault clay lying between the two main masses 
of the chalk—Marlborough Downs on the north and Salisbury 
Plain on the south, Here are big farms, with great herds of 
cows, producing train-loads of milk for London’s babies. 
When Defoe wrote his Tour of the Whole Island ‘of Great 
Britain, two hundred years ago, there were ‘already big farms 
and great herds of cows in Pewsey Vale. But in those days the 
milk was made into cheese, which was carted to the Thames at 
Abi don and then sent by barge down to London market. 


iitshire bacon was famous even in those days, the pigs being 
reared largely on the whey from the dairies and fatted out on 
beans and barley. Defoe also speaks of great flocks of sheep on 
the. Downs, kept, however, for. their wool rather than their 
mutton. And he tells us that the. towns hereabouts,: Devizes, 
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Westbury and Warminster, were full of busy looms weaving 
proadcloths and druggets, shalloons and fine medley Spanish 
cloth—‘in prodigious quantities’—so prodigious ‘that the 
immense local flocks could not supply the demand, and wool 
had to be brought all the way from Kent and Lincoln. Cobbett; 
when he passed this way in 1826, was also impressed with the 
quality of the land and the scale of the farming. But he singles 
out for special remark the great ricks of wheat and the yast 
output of mutton. And now, in 1933, the cow is, so to speak, 
again top dog, though wheat is making a fresh fight for its place 
in the sun. 

We struck over the corner of Salisbury Plain to Warminster. 
From Warminster by Wells to Cheddar is, geologically, a 
curiously mixed piece of country. There is, for instance, a 
spot, a little to the north of Shepton Mallet, where you may 
stand on the Old Red. Sandstone—as it might be in Hereford; 
whence you may look back to chalk downs that might be a bit 
of Sussex, and forward to the mountain limestone of the 
Mendips which are just like a stray bit of Derbyshire. Then 
on your right is a little coalfield, and on your left a broad 
stretch of lias clay, as it might be a lump of Warwickshire. 
Cheddar Gorge I saw for the first time—a remarkable place 
enough, but sadly commercialised. I wonder what it would 
cost to buy out the owners of the caves, do away with all the 
business of turnstiles and sixpences and let people enjoy the 
wonders of nature in peace? Anyway, I commend the object to 
some philanthropist. Cheddar is famous, too, as the home of 
the cheese. Cheddar cheese was already well-known two centuries 
ago, and, for all I know, far earlier still. 

By Bridgwater and over the end of the Quantocks we came 
to Taunton, where it was market day. There was a special 


display of pigs and an organised guessing competition was in 
progress, planned to teach the farmer this new business of the 
grades of bacon pigs. The pigs being numbered, you were 
invited to accept a printed card and to predict on it the grade 
of carcase that each pig would yield. This kind of thing is a 
necessary part of the propaganda for the new scheme, because 
many farmers will have to change their type of pig. You see; 
in the past a big proportion of our home-produced bacon has 
been for local country markets; and country folk, being, for the 
most part, healthy folk with robust appetites, have not objected 
to an outsize in rashers with a good thick layer of fat. But some 
of the increased output of the future will have to go to London; 


, 
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and Jack Spratt lives in London and his wife is dead; and we 
must try to give the wretched fellow what he wants for breakfast. 


This pig scheme has started by being, if anything, too big a 
success. Everybody has been surprised by the alacrity with which 
the farmer has ‘jumped to it’. But the farmer has, these last few 
years, gambled and lost so often that he doesn’t want to gamble any 
more. And here at last is the chance of a fair deal with the con- 
sumer, with the risk eliminated as far as is humanly possible. 
This country has been producing, lately, about one rasher of 
bacon out of every six that we have eaten. There is no reason 
why it should not produce two or three or four. 


In the afternoon we pushed on up the Vale of Taunton—the 
driest part of all the south-west, though you would scarcely 
think so from the enormous withy beds below Taunton itself. 
Here, especially on a 
little patch near the 
Devon border, are 
grown some very 
extra-special barleys 
that have more than 
once beaten all Eng- 
land —including 
Norfolk—at the 
Brewers’ Exhibitions. 


Devonshire is one 
of the counties that 
it is too difficult to 
describe. It is so big, 
and so diversified— 
big farms and small; 
rich soils and bare 
rocks; tropical palm 
groves and—not 
twenty miles away— 
the bleakest part of 
Dartmoor. Besides, 
there is the practical 
difficulty that you 
ean’t see Devon- 
shire—not_ at least 
from the seat of a 
common motor-car. I 
considered sitting on 
the roof, in order to 
see over the banks, 
but decided that it 
might seem unsoci- 
able. So I frankly ad- 
vise the next rural 
rider that the only 
way to survey Devon 
is from the back of an 
elephant. I wonder 
whether those 
Devonshire banks are 
really worth while? 
Of course, they make 
good shelter for the 
stockand.usefulwind- 
breaks for the heavy 
crops of oats. But they 
take up a lot of land, 
need constant repair, 
and make ideal homes 
for rats and rabbits. 
I noticed that the 
Danish manager of 
one of the farms at 
Dartington Hall 
(where we called on 
our homeward journey) had made a clean sweep of his banks. 
But I could see nobody following his example. 


Of course, we mustn’t pass Devon by without talking about 
‘cider. And I’m sure the truest thing one can say about this is 
that the average quality of the beverage has improved tre- 
mendously these last twenty years. The ciders of these days are 
worthy of all the songs that have ever been written about them, 
and the credit, or a good deal of it, belongs to Dr. Barker and 
his staff at the Long Ashton research station ‘near Bristol. 
In the old days cider was made by rule of thumb. You took 
your apples and pressed them, set the juice aside to ferment— 
and hoped for the best. The stuff was sometimes good, some- 
times nasty aid never the same. Now at least the general charac- 
ter of the vintage can be completely controlled. You adjust the 
amount of malic acid, which gives the beverage its sharpness; 
of tannin, which gives the dry, astringent tang; and of sugar, 
which may be left to give sweetness or fermented to give the 
‘kick’, This you do by blending your sorts of apples—sweets and 
sharps and bittersweets—in due proportions. You ferment by a 
carefully selected and properly domesticated variety of yeast, and 
stop the fermentation at exactly the right point. And so you can 
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On the slopes of the Quantock Hills 


. doubly cheering because the holders are now reaping the reward 
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turn out the kind of liquor you want, always good and always 
the same. 


Leaving Devon at Launceston you get no very favourable 
first impression of Cornwall—at least as an agricultural county; 
for first you cross the wide expanse of Bodmin Moor and then 
get among tin mines, china clay workings’and rather unlovely 
towns. But you must keep on, because the last corner of England 
is a most interesting.one. For long we looked in vain for the 
fields of broccoli; but at last, near St. Ives, we saw the first; and 
round the corner, by Penzance and St. Michael’s Mount, we 
found plenty. This land is rather notable because it grows two 
big and valuable market crops in the one year—early potatoes, 
planted in winter and lifted in May or early June, and thi 
broccoli which follows immediately and stands till winter. Mr. 

Gregg, the organiser, 
ae told us that this land 
rents for £8 or {10 
an acre. Actually the 
soil is not very re- 
markable, but I sup- 
pose the farmer pays 
maybe £2 anacre for 
the use of the soil and 
£6 or-£8-for the use 
of the climate. For, 
of course, it is only 
bits of land, with 
proper shelter and 
exposure, that are so 
nearly frost-free as to 
make the system 
feasible. It may seem 
a good deal of money 
to pay for the not very 
certain assurance that 
there will be no frost 
except in the dead of 
winter. But have you 
ever thought what it 
costs to make an arti- 
ficial climate—I mean 
with glass and a 
watering can and a 
furnace? The answer, 
so far as capital cost 
goes, is somewhere 
between £2,000 and 
£3,000 an acre. There 
is a tendency. to ex- 
ploit the Cornish 
climate in other ways, 
too. A. good many 
unheated green- 
houses are being put 
up for the production 
of early spring 
flowers. ay 

Cornwall, in many 
other ways like Brit- 
tany, is like it too in 
its great preponder- 
ance of smallhold- 
ings; 65 per cent. of 
the holdings are ° 
under 50 acres. We 
gathered from Mr. 
Gregg that the or- 
dinary run of these 
small men—who de- 
pend on butter 
selling, calf rearing, pigs and poultry—are far from prosperous. 
They are not actually going bankrupt; this is a rare thing for the 
smallholder to do; but they are living terribly bare and laborious 
and anxious lives. In a well-ordered rural society there should 
be. some means whereby the keen, industrious and efficient 
should be able to get on in the world. And one can still 
find particular branches of farming, like small fruit and 
vegetables, in which the small man can still really make good—I 
mean make headway. But in the old days there were many 
such things—like poultry and pigs and even milk—that the big 
farmer considered somehow beneath his.notice, and didn’t bother 
about just because they were bothersome and he could get along 
without them, But the big farmer can no longer get along with- 
out these old minor branches; indeed he is often making them 
his major branches; and meanwhile machinery, science, capital 
are becoming increasingly important, 


There was one very cheerful sight on the holdings at the far. ; 
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end of Cornwall, namely the almost complete supremacy of _ 


pure bred cattle. The breed is the Guernsey, and you can pass a 
dozen herds without seeing a beast that is not pure bred, It is 


reason is interesting. You know, of course, that in 
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of their years of careful work, their surplus cows and heifers 
being in very good demand at highly satisfactory aE ane 

e big 
towns the milk retailers have changed over from the old cans 
to the much more sanitary glass bottles. When the milk came 
in a can, and wees, pores into a jug—well it was just milk unless 
it was exceptionally poor-looking stuff. But in a bottle the colour 
and’ the cream-line become very conspicuous. Now it happens 
that the Guernsey cow gives milk that not only is rich but looks 


‘rich, and many dairymen, in order to keep their trade, have been 


. 


trying hard to improve their vintages. And the supply of Guern- 
sey cows for this purpose has been unequal to the demand, with 
the result, as I said, that the little farmers of Land’s End have 
earned some very useful money, 

. Leaving Cornwall, we struck over Dartmoor—very pictur- 
esque, and with a pleasant diversity of Scotch black-face sheep 
and Galloway cattle, as well as the native Dartmoor ponies and 
Devon cattle. And then down to the Valley of the Dart and to 
Dartington Hall. This estate is an interesting experiment in 
rural re-organisation. Mr. Elmhirst is a man of wealth and is 
spending money freely; but in no haphazard way. There are two 
biggish farms; a considerable area of woodlands; a forest tree 
nursery department; a landscape gardening section; a large and 
obviously highly efficient saw mill, a cider mill and a small woo} 
mill. Each department is in the charge of a trained expert, and 
there is an economics department to keep watch upon finance: 
A day, of course, was too short a time to grasp all the details of 
the scheme, or to form well-grounded opinions. It did, however, 
seem to me that the farms had been perhaps over-capitalised in 
the matter of buildings and equipment; and I could not quite 
see the point in the woollen factory. Otherwise everything, on 
the face of it, seemed to have more than a sporting chance of 
success. And the story of the whole venture, when it comes to be 
written, will be of tremendous value. 

The last day of our tour we spend mostly with Mr. Rupert 
Tory at Clenstone Manor, near Blandford, in Dorset. The 
problem of farming this poor chalk land, in these times, is an 
acute one—as anybody can see. Some. of it is ceasing to be 
farmed at all. Here and there indeed it will not bring as much, 
in rent, as it is supposed to pay in tithe. Some is being farmed at 
a profit (by being turned back to a sheep run), but with disas- 
trous results to rural employment. Some is being farmed as 
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arable land without stock—in certain cases mechanised. But 
whether the poor thin land will long continue to produce under 
this system nobody exactly knows. The Hosier Dairy is the 
only new thing which seems, at the moment, to. offer a com- 
pletely satisfactory alternative to the old sheep- and corn- 
farming—satisfactory in the sense of being able to pay a rent 
anda profit; to provide jobs for the old-numbers of men and to 
maintain something comparable with the old output. 

We particularly wanted to see, however, what could be made 
of the old system with just the bare minimum of alteration to 
bring it into relation with the times. And as it happened we 
could hardly have made a more fortunate choice. Mr. Tory 
indeed kept telling us that he was doubtless old-fashioned; but 
it was not a question of being averse from change as such. Only 
he could see no salvation in any of the new fashions. 

The old chalk farming of the South was a remarkable example 
of a highly complex and highly successful system of extracting 
food from the land. It depended, of course, on the use of sheep 
to build up an artificial and fleeting fertility in the poor soil, so 
that it might, for a brief two years, carry moderate crops of 
corn. The system would still work today, at today’s prices, if 
wages were I2s. a week, as they were twenty years ago. But 
that is unthinkable. Mr. Tory is striving hard for the solution 
that all would wish to see—that of so increasing the output 
of the land: that it may pay the higher wage. He has a magni- 
ficent flock of Dorset horn sheep. Some of these he is able 
to sell at special prices; and the ordinary lambs, that suffer the 
ordinary fate, are born so early that the first of them are fat 
for Christmas, when there is something of a fancy price to be 
had. Then; too, there is a big herd of dairy cows, regarded, I 
thought, rather in the light of a necessary evil. Otherwise here 
was the old order with its complexity of folding crops, its 
hurdles, its thorough careful tillage, and its many busy hands. 

If only one could argue from the special to the general and 
say that the old system is not finished after all! But all farmers 
cannot be pedigree sheep breeders; and if everybody tried to sell 
fat lambs at Christmas they would be a dull trade. So we went 
our way, grateful for our object-lesson in good farming—but 
not much nearer to a solution of the main problem. We stopped 
for tea at Hurstbourne Tarrant—Cobbett’s ‘Uphusband’— 
that comes in so often in his Rural Rides. Anyway, things are 
not so bad as when Cobbett was surveying the land. 


cA Medical Officer Explains 


Part of a Discussion between Dr. IVOR JENNINGS and Dr. W. M. FRAZER 


R. IVOR JENNINGS: I should be interested to hear 
what sort of things you, as a Medical Officer of Health, 
have to do. 

Dr. W. M. Frazer: You will have to be patient if I tell 
you all we do. The Liverpool Annual Report on the Health Ser- 
vices for the year 1932 runs to over 300 printed pages. Speaking 
broadly, there are two types of services: the communal and the 
personal. The communal services deal with the purity of the 
peer suas, general sanitation, the care of the food and milk 
supplies, housing, 
and disposal of refuse. Some of these are so big that they are 
dealt with by separate departments and the M.O.H. has little 
to do with them. Then there are services which directly con- 
cern the individual—the care of the mother and young child, 


medical inspection of school-children, the treatment of tuber- 


culosis, the provision of general hospitals, fever hospitals and 
sanatoria, and the treatment of venereal diseases. If the town is a 


* seaport, there is the Port Medical Service as well. Perhaps I 


can best give an idea of the vast scope of the Service in a large 

town by saying that in Liverpool the Public Health Department 

employs between three thousand and four thousand persons— 
edical officers, nurses, inspectors, clerks, etc. 

‘J. J.: That reminds me of Francis Bacon’s statement, that he 
had taken all knowledge to be his province. Well, let us take a 
few points only. Let us begin with a topical subject, the prob- 
lem of the slums. I take it that your fundamental difficulty is 
this: that so long as the slums exist, you have in existence con- 
ditions which necessarily produce disease. It is useless your 
having: hospitals and clinics to cure people if all the time you 
are appease the conditions that fill them. 

. M. F.: Certainly; take the case of a sub-let house occupied 
by several families. The washing and sanitary provision will 
be insufficient. You may have a casual labourer living in two 
rooms with his wife and six or seven children. There is no bath; 
and all the water has to be carried from downstairs. His space is 


hopelessly inadequate; there is never any privacy, and the noise. 


is continual. The lack. of fresh air and sunlight, combined 
probably with under-nourishment and lack of cleanliness, may 
result in the 


children suffering from perpetual ill-health. They - 


get bronchitis or tuberculosis, become rickety, or fall victims 


cleanliness of streets and roads, removal of- 


to a number of infectious diseases. Of course, overcrowding ig 
an offence. What is the use of prosecuting if there aren’t any 
houses at a price which the family can afford to pay? These 
children grow up to be the parents of the next generation, and 
the whole process starts all over again. 

I. J.: Can you do anything about it? 

W. M. F.: We try to do a good deal. What we very often 
cannot do is to- give them. a satisfactory home, partly because 
enough houses haven’t yet been. built, and because in any case 
they can’t afford to pay for one. But if the mother will attend the 
local child welfare centre, she can usually get milk and other 
necessaries at less than cost price, and even free for her younger 
children; and for children of school age meals are available for 
necessitous cases. Also, if she is pregnant she can get advice and 
help at ante-natal clinics and, if she wants to, go into the mater- 
nity ward of the local hospital. Some local authorities help to 
pay for the midwife if she prefers to remain at home, and all 
authorities are required to pay the cost of a doctor if the mid- 
wife needs his assistance. Then there are other services. A 
tubercular child can be sent to a sanatorium, a weak or anemic 
child to an open-air school. Various kinds of medical and dental 
treatment are given to children at school, and all school children 
are medically inspected. 

I. J.: Some local authorities are doing a good deal in regard 
to re-housing. Did you read the statement of the Medical 
Officer of Health of Stockton-on-Tees, that the health of certain 
re-housed tenants was actually worse than it was in the slums? 

W. M. F.: Yes. That was a valuable piece of work. The argu- 
ment, of course, was that the new houses meant increased rents, 
and that the more spent on rent the less on food, so that the 
health-giving amenities of decent houses did not make up for 
the loss of nourishing food. If Ape grant that re-housing in- 
volves additional rent, as it did in Stockton-on-Tees, I feel 
convinced that Dr. McGonigle has proved his case. But: his 
houses were not getting the subsidy for slum clearance given 
under the 1930 Housing Act, whereas houses now being built 
for this purpose will get it. If you take that subsidy—£z2 5s. per 

erson dispossessed—we find in a typical large town on present 
building costs that a cottage type of house with three bedrooms 
on the outskirts of the city can be rented at between §s. and 7s. 


ag Pi Ree ad 

: oe cluding each yaa: a flat inside the c 

pe ae . Many people living in slums, especi 

ewes b-let dwellings, pay as much or more than thi 4 
ees oe nd so we don’t think the disadvantages to health ‘referred to 
sn. the Stockton-on-Tees report will occur in Liverpool. 
_---—_I. J:_Then there’s the problem of maternity and child 
ss ‘welfare. That’s not entirely a slum problem, i 1S Ltp ee 
ones. W. : No. Of course a slum is not a satisfactory ‘place 
Stee for the birth of a child. The mother may or may not be unhealthy, 
5 _-—s but the child is ‘certainly. born into unhealthy conditions. But 
---—s@f course, not all people living in slum quarters are desperately 
ae poor, and there is a good deal of real poverty in better houses. 
Riee All mothers, whether poor or rich, require medical examination 


and attention before: their babies are born—ante-natal care. 
A Committee made investigations some years ago and came to 
| the conclusion that one out of every two deaths in childbirth 
; _ could be prevented by appropriate means. — 
B I. J.: Which means? 
_ W.-M. F.: Generally by a tightening up of all oe organisation 
devoted to the care of women about to have children, greater 
efficiency at ante-natal clinics, their more extensive use, a better 
training of doctors and midwives, more widespread provision 
throughout: the country of maternity hospitals and maternity 
homes. Many women are not examined by any medical man 
before the birth of the baby. Much of what is required to 
prevent maternal deaths is already available. It rea to be 
used better-and extended. - 
tf I. J:: How long are mother and child under your supervision? 
as ~ W.-M. F.: A health visitor calls at intervals during the first 
year of a child’s life, ‘and, infrequently, during the next year, 
and the child welfare clinics are available to any mother who 
likes to use them during the same period. The aim of the 
ve Maternity and Child Welfare Service is to care for the child 
a ae right up to the age of entering school. But, owing to scarcity of 
LF hap few authorities do very much after the age of two years. 
“ te I, J.: But all this ends after a year or two. Then, unless the 
Bee parents become destitute, you don’t see the child again until 
M he comes to school? 
W.M.F.: Yes: that pretty well represents the position, taking 
the country as a whole. There is a gap of about three years. 


Some authorities organise toddlers’ clinics for children over 


the age of two. This gap is not a defect in the scheme so much 
as in the administration of it, owing to lack of staff and facilities, 
i We are all aware of the gap and are doing what we can to fill it. 
Go. But this partial lack of care of the under fives means that when 

- they are first inspected at school many defects are found. 
I. J.: Then the child undergoes periodical medical sENpeCHOR 

De ae until he leaves school? ' 

es W. M. F.: Yes—three times as a matter of routine. When he 
+ . first goes to school, then about the age of seven or eight years, 


and finally about a year before he leaves school. But if the child. 


A shows any defects or signs of ill-health he may be medically 
Sate ae. 5 inspected much oftener than this. The School Medical Service 
- is really the ideal preventive service. It costs very little and gives 

very valuable results. Like all the services it requires developing: 


i Ge ea a there i is far too little dental attention, for example. 

“ae : So there is a gap of three or four years, which may be 
iad the ‘most important years of his life from the health point of 
1S wd Lf “ view? 

pe ..7 W. M. F.: Yes: about that length of time. I feel sure that 


a there should be better provision for the child after it has ceased 
ae to be an infant. But, remember, all ;this is voluntary, and the 
<1" mother would often be reluctant to bring an apparently healthy 
x child to a clinic often. The’ solution is a great 3 increase in home- 
e ; pied by Health Visitors. ° . 
Se I. J.: And that is the only period which is not provided for, 
Since between sixteen and sixty-five he comes within the 
National Health Insurance scheme? 

. M. E.: There is the other gap, rather less than two years, 
: between the time of leaving school and sixteen, when hei is taken 
een eps on the National Health Insurance scheme. ~ 
I. J.: I know that the efforts of the public health authorities 


understanding of the problems involved,’ have brought the 
_ death rate down with a run. But may that not’ mean that you 
Bais _ are keeping the wrong people alive? 

; W.M. 


F.: That is only true to a limited extent. The general 


ake sanitary services benefit everybody. The majority of people, 
Re; children and adults, who are dealt with at clinics and hospitals 
are physically and mentally well worth care and attention. There 

are exceptions, but speaking broadly the only people kept alive 

’ who are really undesirable are those with hereditary defects of 


+ mind, such as the mental defectives. Inherited bodily defects of 
r. ~ a serious character, such as deafness and blindness, are rare. 
genet I. J.: You can’t help that unless you have power to sterilise 
_--—s tthe unfit and to give information about birth control. You have — 
ae ae HO POwer tO ee have you? 

paws. os woe No. The Minister of Health has set up a ‘Depart-. 
ice so Bia Committee on sterilisation which, I believe, is due to 
5H sit report shortly. I don’t want to prophesy and I have no personal 
_____ 9bjections-to the sterilisation of the unfit under suitable safe- 
guards, but I will hazard the opinion that this method will be 
eS mae % 


_ the purely medical aspect is not conclusive. It raises questio: 


not adversely affect the health of a healthy woman. ~ a 


; Jennings. ‘There is a good deal in all districts. How. much I 


os during the last eighty or so years, combined with a wider 


The B.B.C. has no ‘representatives authorised to collect s 


¥ ae 


ae ae But you havens cee to: set up birth control cli 
W. M. F:: Yes, but only to give advice to married 
sedical grounds in cases where further pregnancy would be — 
detrimental to health. Some authorities have established clinics. — 
I. J.: You haven’t any in Liverpool? — 
W. M. F.: No. Birth control i isa very Controversial sabjocts ; 
I. J.: I agree. And of course it is one of those cases whi 


of religion, of general morality, as well as economic questions 
Fortunately it isn’t the job of the medical officer to advise on — 
other than medical grounds. But on purely medical grounds 
you do believe that birth control clinics may be desirable? _ 
W. M. F.: I would certainly s say yes to that. But it is necessary — 
to add that as far as our evidence goes, the bearing of a large — 
family under satisfactory conditions of care and housing does - 


ae 


I. J.: In any case, this assumes what you call ‘satisfactory. — 
conditions of care and housing’. Don’t you find that many peo~: 
ple who live in satisfactory housing conditions and who can 
afford to give the necessary care and attention, do practise birth  _ 
control already, while those who most frequently cannot ee ea 
the care and housing conditions produce children regularly? 

. M. F.: It is impossible to say how far birth control prac- 
tices are followed by the middle classes. But it is quite true that __ 
the birth rate is much higher among the very poor than among = 
the comparatively wealthy. Here we do get difficulties. Owing | 
to economic and housing conditions the woman in a poor neigh- Rl 
bourhood cannot have a baby at frequent intervals without 
great strain to herself. There is not only an undue strain upon 
her health, but also sheis frequently worried and depressed. The 
larger the family, the greater is the mental and physical strainon = 
the mother if further pregnancies occur. The situation really i 1S * i 
that the poor have too many children and the better-off too few. 

I. J.: But this is looking at the mother only. What about the 
children? i | 

W. M. F.: Here the problem 4 is largely economic. Family i in- * e: 
comes do not grow as the family grows, and the larger the ~ 
family the less there is to spend on any one of them. The local eS: 
authorities assist to a certain extent. They sometimes provide 
houses, and they can always supply milk-and meals. Butthe fact = 
remains that a casual labourer’s wage will only go so far, and if 
additional hungry mouths come on the scene, some or all will 
have to go short, both as regards housing and as regards food, eS 


unless the State steps in. - ans sect 
I. J.: But again that won’t help the mother? — 
W.-M. F.: No, unless, of course, the State or local authority ~ 

assumes complete responsibility. ae 


: And a system of family allowances-in the same way will “ea 
assist the health of the mother and the children, but it won’t do- 2334 


away with the fundamental difficulty of the mother? ~~ 44 
W. M. F.: To some extent it will. Even the health of ‘the  : 

mother is largely a question of economics, good food and housing. = 

. I. J.: There is another aspect of the case, too. I read recently ~ te 4 


the annual report of the Medical Officer of Health forthe West  =—§-_— 
Riding of Yorkshire. He said that in one maternity hospitalin = 
the West Riding, roughly twenty-five per cent. of those ad- = 
mitted were sent in on account of abortion. Apart from the 
danger to the women concerned, this cost the West ce ere | 
£1,500 a year. Is your experience in Liverpool similar? ==. 
W. M. F.: This question of abortions is always a difficult « one, 


can’t say. Naturally there are no figures as to the extent ofthe  =— 
evil and one has to depend on impressions, But it is certainly ; are 
widespread evil. ~ em 

I. J.: Apart from the work now being done, are there any further er 


advances you look forward to in the near future?. bs et q 
~W.M. F.: I’m glad you’ve said the near future: it is very hard ot 
to speculate as to what will happen in the remote future. ButI 


will mention without comment some desirable advances. The 
development of methods of protecting children against” infec- 
tious disease by inoculation; a great improvement in the — 
standard of hospital accommodation all over the country; an ex- — 
tension of the present National Health Insurance system to _ 
include dependants; adequate dental attention for insured 
workers and also children (this is highly urgent and necessary); Oe 
radical. improvements in the ‘milk-supply; a reduction of 
maternal mortality in all areas; the clearance of the slums and — 
the reduction, by suitable measures, of mental deficiency. That 
is enough to be going on with, I hope AA” ay 
Leja It Sertninleahe : it sounds like e Utopia. | Ane 


* 


In order to prevent fraud, we ‘desire to warn the public. not ee 
give money to any person who says he is canvassing for adver. 
tisements for THE LisTENER or any other B.B.C. publication, 


money in any circumstances whatever, 
‘ae en 


The Dave died ent to fie S iaiecah showin alae i 
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Slum Glescance 


I regret exceedingly that the broadcast debate on slum clearance 
did not include a slum owner. Here is the case of one, typical, 
I am afraid, of many. One and a half years ago, in this area 
_ @oncaster), a block of property was bought, with the aid 
of a loan, at a cost, including legal charges, of £700. The 
- Owner, a man of small means, has since purchase devoted 
‘the entire income to liquidation of the loan and sundry re- 
pairs. Up to now he has in addition, whenever possible, 
paid rates, etc., out of income. The houses are old but quite 
habitable and sanitary. The tenants are low rented and 
" satisfied; the locality good. In the sense of dirt or squalor the 
property cannot in any way be classed as a slum. The owner is 
assured, however, that as the houses do not comply with regula- 
tions no appeal is likely to be upheld. He is a man 
nearly 60 years of age, about to be despoiled, arbitrarily, of his 
life’s savings. Here is‘an extract taken from a Leeds daily: ‘In 
- the next five years hundreds of owners of back-to-back houses 
~ will be called on to proye that their properties are not insanitary, 
and are fit for habitation, and should not be included in the 
scheme for demolition. If the order is granted not only will the 
owner lose what he has paid for the property, less, in some 
cases, the small figure attributable for site value, but he will 
have to find the money to pay off what he has borrowed for 
_ mortgage, either from a private individual or a building society. 
In hundreds of cases this will be impossible and in many.«cases 
an owner will have no alternative but to file his petition’. I wish 
it were possible for this phase of slum clearance to receive the 
same publicity as the broadcast of Sir Hilton Young. 
Rotherham JAMES ARRAND 


Sir Hilton Young, in his broadcast debate on the slums, stated 
that with the help of subsidy fresh houses would be provided 
at_rents of from 4s. to-7s. a week. May I submit that any 
subsidy which enables a working tenant to pay less for his house 
than:a fair rent is, in reality, a subsidy to his employer, because 
it enables him to employ the worker at less than his economic 
cost? If there were to be enforced aminimum wage rate calculated 
on the basis of housing cost in the vicinity of employment, each 
worker in an area of high housing cost could spend the addi- 
tional: wage either on travelling from’ a cheaper dormitory 
area, or in paying the full rental for a house in the same area 
as his work. In this way employers who insist upon placing their 
. factories and shops in the most expensive sites would be com- 
pelled to bear the full cost incurred by their choice, and the 
problem of rebuilding slums, wherever situated, could be 
tackled on an economic basis. The higher wage rate payable 
would also decrease the demand for expensive sites and so 
curb the present tendency towards unnecessary concentration 
of work in city areas. Subsidy would be required only for 
compensation payable for-any fit property which it would be 
necessary to remove in order to allow the completion of a 
Slum Clearance Scheme. 

Mundesley-on-Sea C. B: V. NEILSON 


Local Government 


I have been reading in THE LisTENER the summary of Dr. 
Jennings’ talk on Local Government given on November 1, and 
I would like to point out an error, presumably a printer’s, in 
your report, as it has a certain political bearing. Dr. Jennings is 
stated to have said ‘The Anomalies Act and the Economy Act 
transferred from the Unemployed Fund to the Poor Law—that 
‘is, from the ratepayer to the taxpayer—the cost of assisting over 
100,000 persons. As the statement stands, it is a contradiction in 
terms. Surely it should have read ‘that is, from the taxpayer 
to the ratepayer’. This is a matter which, from a propaganda 
point of view, needs attention. The National Government, or 
rather the Conservative Party, is very fond of stating that it has 
made an enormous reduction in the cost of Unemployment Re- 
lief administrative and other costs. This is true, but the Govern- 
ment does not go on to say how it achieved this reduction. It 
does not say that it merely effected a book-keeping transaction, 
that it shifted the burden of Unemployment Relief on to the 
ratepayers, thus enabling it to show a balanced budget. To m 
mind this transference was a mere political expedient of whic 
the Government is apparently justly ashamed, as it has now 
= jee to take the burden back to the central administration. 
Nevertheless the Government, when showing a Budget Surplus 
- next year, will forget about the Means Test and Local Author- 
ities. These latter have had to increase their rates or assessments 
_ to make up for the Government’s machinations. The main cost 
» of Unemployment Relief, therefore, fell upon Local Authorities, 
nd the ratepayer. The latter was also sometimes the taxpayer. 


« 
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The operation of the principle of de-rating had reduced the 
available sources of revenue and with the new Means Test bur- 
den, Local Authorities had perforce, as I have said, to increase 
their rates or assessments. 

It is impossible, as often advocated, for Local Authorities to 
reduce their rates. This must be apparent if a glance is taken at 


-the increased demands upon them for new local services. One 


thing is manifestly clear, and that is that the importance of local 
government in this country is growing. But the average person 
does not realise this. He simply grouses because his dustbin is 
not emptied twice a week, and if it is, grouses about the increase 
in the rates. At the same time the Government is indulging in 
the pastime of devolution, and putting the cost of these devolved 
services upon the ratepayers. Much needs doing, and above all 
stand out the need for integrating the national economic system, 
and the need for co-ordination of local areas. The promiscuous 
creation of ad hoc bodies with over-lapping areas has a lot to do 
with the present inefficiencies of local administration. ‘The prac- 
tice of creating these ad hoc bodies must cease, otherwise the 
chaos will get worse. The ideal areas would be those of Joint or 
Regional Authorities based on some topographical feature, such 
as Catchment or Drainage areas. At the moment we have Con- 
servators, Drainage Boards, Catchment Authorities, Rivers 
Pollut'on Boards, Health Authorities, Port Authorities, all inter- 
fering with each other in single areas. It is the case of the left 
hand not knowing what the right is doing. The waste of money 
is excessive, too. 

One thing we must beware of, however, is that of putting our 
governmental institutions, both central and local, in the hands 
of the ‘big-business’ men. To quote Dr. Jennings: “here is a 
movement for the gradual abolition of the social services. This 
doctrine is formulated by business men who follow a specific 
policy—the economic doctrine of profit-making, which they 
seek to apply to Government. They will not realise that Govern- 
ment is not an economic problem, but a practical science. The 
economist must remain the expert only, and the expert should be 
on tap rather than on top’. I should like to say that I think this 
series of talks a great step forward-in interesting the public in a 
problem that concerns them a great deal, even more than 
national government. The average man feels the effect of local 
bye-laws more than he does the Geneva resolutions, yet he is too 
apathetic toward the problems of local government. 

Brighton JaMEs D. MILLAR 


[We are grateful to our reader for calling attention to the slipin 
our report of the talk on Local Government and apologise to Dr. 
¥Yennings for the mistake—Editor, THE LISTENER] 


Britain’s War Leaders 


Must we go to Germany for the defence of our Generals and 
leaders? General Von Plassen, known in Germany as the power 
behind the throne, Adjutant General to the Kaiser, said: ‘But 
for the British Expeditionary Army, the Germans would have 
swept on to Paris. If the history is ever dispassionately written 
of the cause of the Allies’ success, and the rock on which the 
German hopes foundered, the hand that writes the verdict will 
trace these letters; H-a-I-d-a-n-e’. General Von Kluck said: ‘The 
performance of the British Expeditionary Army was unexcelled 
and very seldom equalled in the history of war’. 

Then we have German evidence of the state of the War when 
Lloyd George became Prime Minister. Hindenburg says: “There 
was no doubt that the relative strength of our own and the 
enemies’ force had changed still more to our disadvantage at the 
end of 1916 than had been the case at the beginning of the year’. 
Ludendorff says: ‘We were completely exhausted on the West- 
ern Front. We now urgently needed a rest. The army had been 
fought to a standstill and was utterly worn out. G.H.Q. had to 
bear in mind that the enemy’s great superiority in men and 
material would be even more painfully felt in 1917 than in 1916. 
They had to face the danger that Somme fighting would soon 
break out at various points on our fronts, and that even our 
troops would not be able to withstand such attacks indefinitely, 
especially if the enemy gave us no time for rest and for the 
accumulation of material’. Admiral Tirpitz says of the German 
situation at the end of 1916: ‘G.H.Q. doubted seriously whether 
we could hold out for another year’, 

Bristol G. W. SPENCER 


Vanishing England 

I do not expect to be able to educate Mr. Howard Marshall to 
recognise a piece of good design, since he shows no evidence of 
having realised that there is such a thing as design. This natu- 
rally makes it easier for him to dogmatise. Nor do I complain 
that he does not like my house, which he criticised violently 


Saat week, though Syithoct mentioning its name, “Many people, 
whose opinions are based on thought and knowledge rather than « 


on prejudice, do like it. But I do complain that someone: who | 
_ has taken upon himself to instruct the public should obviously 


have so little understanding of the real problems involved and 
so little regard for accuracy. To take the last point first. He says 


_ the house is on the summit of a hill, near a beechwood, above a 


‘seventeenth-century town. It is not on the summit but on a 
shoulder, the nearest beechwood (mostly larch) is some hun- 
dreds of yards off and full of houses, the town is half a mile away; 


and ‘seventeenth century’ is a false and no doubt borrowed 


catchword, for many old houses of before and after that date 
jostle each other with that ‘lack of architectural good manners’ 

which makes up much of its charm, and is also incidentally one 
of the most persistent characteristics of the English architectural 
tradition. But each of those statements has just that amount of 


‘truth in it which prevents one from calling it a deliberate false- 


hood. On the larger issue Mr. Marshall has yet to realise that 
good planning and good design, not abolition or prohibition, of 
necessities, is the remedy for most of the bad aaa act r 23 
deplores. Does he ever take the trouble to find out how the lan 

in these estates is laid out, whether well or badly? In my pais 
anything. beyond a most cursory glance would have shown that 
a great deal of planting has been going on, and by a minute’s 
inquiry he would have learnt that it is laid out with an average 
of two acres to a house. If Mr. Marshall’s imagination can jump 
forward five or ten years he will see that this modern house will 
then be accompanied by those ‘other modern houses’ which 
will make it tolerable for him—besides, they will almost be ‘tra- 
ditional’ by then and therefore safe to admire—and that the 
whole will be surrounded by trees; not hidden, but set off, as 
good architecture should be. Was it too much to expect him to 
‘discover this? Or did he know it and suppress it to strengthen 
his case? I resent, not his criticism, but its superficiality. In- 


_deed, I would rather be among his goats than his sheep: for his 


highest praise of a new work.of art is ‘unobtrusive’ (how ‘stri- 


dent’ he would have found the Parthenon when new!), and his 
_ constructive criticism is limited to “buildings of every kind must 


be screened as much as possible by trees and hedges’. 

It is, in short, Mr. Marshall and his like who by their shallow 
and furtive ‘good taste’ are directly responsible for thatched 
petrol pumps, half-timbered fakes, and other monsters which 

‘uphold the old tradition’ and save the time and brain of 
architects. He has vet to learn (amongst many other things) that 
to create anything beautiful you must create, not merely copy, 
and that tradition either lives, and therefore changes, or else dies. 


High and Over, Amersham BERNARD ASHMOLE 


‘The Menace of Japan’ 


I feel I cannot let the review of my book, The Pee of Japan, 
pass without reply. For some reason you choose to draw 
comparisons between a single chapter of my work and a com- 
plete volume by Sansom—the latter entirely devoted to the 


_ history of the country, whereas the former merely claims to be 


the refutation of a statement made by an eminent Japanese 
scholar that ‘there has [always] been great concord in the 
Empire, and never any factiousness towards the Throne’— 
‘an argument which Sansom sustains even more fully. To 
describe my first 3,000 words as ‘beneath contempt’ is somewhat 
unfair seeing that it does not ‘fete mac to ere an — of 
Japanese history’. 

_ Again, in saying that I Eoemaie femsane His! Japanese Press 
for its lying scurrility and then proceed to use it as first-class 
evidence’ you are grossly misleading. I state that the vernacular 


_ Press is, and always has been, only too ready to publish any 


news that tended to deprecate foreigners; while the papers I 
quote for my-own purpose are English printed only—with one 
exception, the Osaka Mainichi. The latter runs an English 
Edition ‘which displays ideas very different from those in the 
vernacular edition’—the view of the English-owned Japan 
Chronicle. 

_ Lastly, the comments upon Kodo merely indicate that the 
full import has not been grasped, which is probably my fault. 
Kodo cannot be compared to Fascism; Kodo is a ‘religion in the 
most literal sense of the word. You say ‘there is no need to go to 
Shinto’. May I point out that Kodo is Shinto and Shinto is 
Kodo? That is where ‘the menace’ is, in my opinion, so great. 


London, S.W.5 ‘T. O’Conroy 


Literally True? 


In your issue of November 15 a ae a takes me to task 
for using the words ‘literally reborn’. New birth is a miracle. 


_ When you write of that which is miraculous it is hardly possible 
- to use too strong language, however surprising | 


language 
may appear to the natural man. St. Paul, well aware of such. 
limitations, says: “The natural man receiveth not the things of 


- the spirit of God for they are foolishness unto him, neither can 


he know them because they are spiritually discerned’. 
Chetsea ~*~ EVELYN WRENCH 


_—suggests that thisis not so, and. condemns the Group Movement ‘; 


ing. Christ’s ‘kindness’ and that of His disciples sometimes takes om | 


. left out two general characteristics. The parson wasagentleman, == — 


second scene, Elizabeth’s Prayer, and Tannhauser’s i 


The Cane Marchant oer at f we eae a 
‘A correspondent who asks whether _ ae ve, 


Just the art of being kind 2 
Is all this sad pag needs— 


as working on the assumption that it is. Surely, however, itis 
just this ‘kindness’ which Christ and His genuine disciples _ 
repudiate as insufficient and allied to compromise? Ft nO a 
one who has had real contact with the Groups can doubt that — e 
their percentage of such discipleship is extraordinarily high. — 
Groups men (and women) have found, like all true converts to 
Christ, that to be as ‘kind’ as their Master wishesthemtobethey 
must live completely surrendered lives, converted and convert- — { 


on 


intensely drastic forms (for this the Groups have been criticised) 
—forms which are indeed revolutionary, but revolutionary oft - 
the individual, and, through the individual, of other individuals 


(involving the "formation of “Groups’) and so on, like the leaven | 


to whose action the Master likened the spread and growth of —s_ | 
God’s Kingdom. It is significant in this connection that the | 
Groups have been criticised for directing their attack more 

particularly against the unconverted lives of the highly placed 
(the ‘up and outs’); those, in fact, whose conversion wouldmost | 
immediately and directly affect society asa whole. ..__ 


Southampton - Patrick KENNEDY, ‘ee | 

: E i 

‘The English Parson - “gor Bet 

I think Mr. Bryant, in drawing the composite parson of the past, ee 
’ a 


whatever his eccentricities. And he embodied the national oe 
passion for compromise which had shaped his Church and ~ 
Prayer-book. The life he lived was coloured by the habits and = 
tastes of the gentry of his day. His faith and practice avoided 
extremes, but were quite sincere, for he knew that an inhuman | 
person can do no good. It was because he was human that he _ 
incurred the charge of worldliness. He was part of a system 
which will soon be as dead as chivalry. His successor of today 
may be better, or he may be worse. But he cannot be'so easily 
drawn, for the type varies too widely. for generalisation. I sup- 
pose that what people want today varies also just as widely. But 
if a man was Christ’s servant nes was a good parson. ; a 


Lamport Rectory - WALTER Smee vz 


Highest Road-Pass i in ‘England 


In THE LisTENER of November 1 there oc ccurred the statement — 
that the Kirkstone Pass is the highest road-pass in England. a 
Again, A. G. Bradley (In Praise of North Wales) states that the 
Bwich-y-groes pass, which ascends to over 1800 feet, is the 
highest road-pass in England or Wales. Now neither of these F 
statements is true. Reference to the appropriate map shows 4, 
that the height of the Kirkstone Pass is 1489 feet, and Bradley’s 


statement, presumably, means that. Bwlich-y-groes is not ia “4 
higher than 1900 feet. There are several passes higher than 


this in Northumberland, of which may be mentioned Alston 
to Penrith, 1889 feet; Alston to, Middleton-in-Teesdale, 1946 
feet; Alston to Stanhope, 2056 feet. Among secondary roads are : 
the road over Langdon Common, also 2056 feet, and the 
Maiden Way between Alston and Culgaith, which reaches more 
than 2000 feet. It would be interesting to know what is, in fact, F 
the highest road-pass in England: cae noties lower than 


2056 feet can be considered. : tie. 


Stoke Poges s. F. 


Vitamins and Bread -- 


In your issue of November 8, Mr. Julian Fiuidey 23 says, ‘Tt ae ' 
be possible, at no great expense, to supplement inadequate diet 
by adding the vitamins and mineral salts that are likely tobe 
deficient; they might, for instance, be put in bread. At present it 7 
seems to be nobody’s business ‘to take the necessary steps— 
which admittedly would not be simple or easy’. It would surely si 
be simpler and easier, and certainly saner, to prevent the re- 2 
moval of the natural vitamins and mineral salts, which occursin 
the production of white aos, big emg) ‘the bulk of the 
nation’s bread is made. ie 
M. E. Baviey rc 


_ Shirley Hills - = tad gs 

High Lights in Opera St ERO Rte, ** 3" oe er 
It was interesting to note the choice of Richard Spot: ‘ob the 
ten ‘genuinely moving, heart-stirring’ passages in opera. Five 
of these are from works of Wagner. I think that many = 7 
than five could be found to conform with Mr. Eric. 
requirements. I can think of three from ‘“Tannhauser’ alone— 
the passage immediately following the herd boy’s song in. the 


recitative to Wolfram after his return from Rome. Many een 
say beeincan wielnailnen egezint is excluded 
Abert yoayee + a a : se Ms A. Busnes THOMAS" 
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> Comedy of Dante Alighieri. T 


JOLARS will never weary of trying their hands at 
omer and Dante, for in the two great epics lie in- — 
ble mines of inspiration and incitement toward the 
ry of technique. And lovers of Dante are never tired of 
with a kind of grim scepticism, for the new versions of 
Comedy to be put before them. 7 
ne that will baffle their scepticism. 
Anderson in 1921, with the blessing of Paget Toynbee. © 
recollect much comment at the time: but notice has 
y been attracted by the unusual combination of qualities 
s version, which has now been made accessible by the Oxford 


» on India paper; a perfect piece of book production. 
translation conveys for the first time in English the 
asticity, the speed and ease c 
ase Of. colloquial smoothness, the richness without high 
louring, the poetic depth without strain. But I think the most 
markable and valuable feature is the way in which it carries the 
general rhythm. That rhythm, in the original, rides canto by 
canto, each a great billow swinging in from the mid-Pacific of 
poetic impulse. All minor tonal and time effects are subservient 
to that main pulse: the deep, wide motion that carries the great 
cture so swiftly along. The secret of that rhythm no doubt 
in the personality of the poet; as it were the individuality of 
; nerves, tempered by the unique singleness and complete- 
ss of his philosophic discipline. Whatever its source, it eluded 
translators. Cary lost it by concentrating too much on the 
_ scene, the picture. An examination of his blank verse shows it 
to consist of short pulses whose ebb and flow are conditioned 
the interest awakened by one pictorial effect after another. 
- The result is an episodic diffusion of attention that breaks the 
_ flow and tends to reduce the poem from the epic to the narrative 
_ plane. One reads Cary with faith and not with enthusiasm, just 


' here on earth. 
_ Mr. Anderson, 


~ sometimes even dramatic effects—in order to capture that more 


reader is aware. The 

gone! At once this speed builds up the structure of the whole 
poem. The reader i 
the three-day journey 

_ Easter Day. With Cary the 

- casual Dante scholar will realise how important is a translation 


W audio p his sister to save him from the un- 
_ Known, horrors of death, which ist, esp ctr 

_.. To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, ” 
. And blown) 


Pa) 


cs 


Tmoved 


my charméd eye, contemplating _ 
$s “ * we AD at ‘ c 


: , 


It was published. _.. aaa 
mbee. ‘This is Anderson’s: 


niversity Press in this “World’s Classics’ edition—three volumes | _ 


o . 


e Italian text with a translation in terza-rima verse by * ie 
a ete Sa 


of the original. It gives, too, the, 


And the original: 


- ‘These quotations show 
and also his freedom from irrelevant poeticisms. 
ting that he should be honoured by the greatest Press in the ; 
world, and his work given such a delightful ; 


-By beauty’s languor nor by passion’s locks 


- Before full dawn and happen there be loosed Ba 


| The mighty multitude of fresh May blooms = 

- Which starred that night, when, even asathing = ‘ip 
That suddenly for blank astonishment, oe Tea =a, 
Charmis every sense, and makes all thought take wing, _ ge 
A solitary woman! and she went Lee eee ae 


Singing and gathering flower after flower, 
-- With which her way was painted and besprent. 


a - 


My footsteps tarried, but mine eyes elated Peg 
passed to alight beyond th? rivulet — DES See 
on the fresh May profusely variegated; 


And there appeared (as when a thing is met pry 
all of a sudden, leading thought to stray tia. s See 
for the great wonder, and all else forget) ; el 
A Lady, who went her solitary way : ity ; 


singing and culling flower from flower, whereof 
the colouring made all her pathway gay. 


Coi pié ristetti e con gli occhi passai 
di 1a dal fiumicello, per mirare 

la gran variazion dei freschi mai: Kis : 
E la m’apparve, si com’ egli appare » i. ee 
subitamente cosa che disvia___ ~ Spit: 
per maraviglia tuttaltro pensare, 
Una Donna soletta, che si gia 
cantando ed iscegliendo fior da fiore, +0 ae 
ond’era pinta tutta la sua via. ‘ ie 
the fidelity of Mr. Anderson’s version, 

It is most fit- 


format. 
RICHARD CHURCH — | Kae 


Be adorns 


This merry month! Our sperm-pale air is tied 


In divers knots where epileptic larks 


Thrash resonant escape. I am not stayed 


But I will march me right across these hills 


From pity such as May her strong blue heels 
Can bend me with and so be man at last. 


-Leaving the maze where breath is all foregone 
Emergent into morning will evade 


All pathways wo die andern Wandrer gehn 
And lurch into the landscape’s fruitful void 


Where breast shall lift and lip and nostril rake 


- Air down to bronze its tensed and burnished tissue 


‘Where diaphragm shall beat and thighs be rock 


__ Or dainty stallion prancing to no love’s issue. 


- Smelling muscular rag through the austere 


Then will I set myself to breathe and sweat . 
Sin from the core and root with smile and stare ; ie 


Mankind wholly from heart, will pass the sweet- _ 


Bore of my musket self. What bush what grass 

Shall smear my thought? Shall I from stream and song 
And plaintive throat of flower get vocal with grace? 
How bladelike take my damask from the sun? 


Since there is need I will not fail to work 

Sole off my foot and with insistent beat 

Endure an extreme unction in faggots of quick | 
Nerve-endings—This is cleanest claw and bite 


For death of deadness! 
; . a Coming back I shall 
Know how to love these comrades, being rid 
Of heretic mutations in the red 
Creed of my blood. No winnowed husk no shell. 
RAYNER HEPPENSTALL 
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Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion - 


_ By Sir James Frazer. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH THE SPACE GRANTED by the Editor is small, some must 
needs be spared to congratulate. the veteran who after illness 
and anxiety returns to his beloved subject and once more. gives 
us the fruits of his latest research. It is Sir James’ hope that these, 
the Wyse.Lectures, may be considered. as.a first instalment of 
a larger and more systematic work on the subject. Belief in 


- survival is no doubt almost universal, but to the savage this 


survival is not immortality in our sense; it is far more limited, 
often to a few generations, and there is nothing corresponding 


to our idea of eternity. Nor does the nature or quality of survival . 


rest On moral sanctions, though, on the other hand, these may 
be determined by social rank. As for life in the other world, 
this is commonly a continuation of life in this world and is as 
it were a reflection of it, often with added powers but sometimes 
conceived as a paler, more shadowy existence, where ‘men have 
not the joys of life but only the shadow of the joy’, Sir James 
emphasises one of the most marked differences between the 


' primitive and the civilised conceptions of life after death, 7.e., 


the belief in the continued power of the dead to affect the lives 
of the survivors for good or ill. The dead are, therefore, regarded 
with mingled feelings of hope and fear, in which, however, the 
latter predominates, for after death the spirits seem to undergo 
a change ‘which affects their character and temper on the whole 
for the worse, rendering them touchy, irritable, irascible, prone 
to take offence on the slightest pretext, and to'visit their dis- 
pleasure on the survivors by inflicting on them troubles of many 
sorts’. Sir James follows Dr. Kruijt in considering that the chief 
cause of the fear of the spirits of the dead lies in the belief that 
the dead person resents leaving this earth, and in his resentment 
desires that his fate may be inflicted on the living. To the savage 
the spirits are therefore ministers of death seeking to bear away 
his soul to the unknown world beyond the grave. It is probable 
that every field worker has met with this attitude, but it can 
hardly be regarded as universal. 

It is then not surprising that in spite of the title of his work, 
which so strongly stresses one attitude of the ‘primitive’ to his 


-dead, our author preserves a judicious attitude concerning the 


relation of the living to the dead, quoting fairly from those 
authorities who record a kindly feeling for the departed as from 
those who take the reverse view. Actually future investigation 
may show a somewhat less constant attitude than that noted by 
many observers, who often have failed to recognise the dual 
nature of the terrifying or benevolent ghost, for assuredly among 
almost every group of savages the dead are conceived as having 
their kindly and angry moments, just as they had during life. 
This appears to be specially true of the few remaining relatively 
primitive peoples, to whom the dead are still members of the 
family or group, friends and comrades of the living. 


The ‘Beagle’ Diary. By Charles Darwin. Edited by 
- Nora Barlow. Cambridge University Press. 21s. 


If we owe’ The Voyage of H.M.S. Beagle to Darwin, so do we 
largely owe_ Darwin to that voyage. He himself described it 
later as the most important event in his life, and affirmed that 
it determined his whole career. It was the training that he 
received during this five-and-a-half year tour of the world that 
enabled him to achieve all that he did. It was the geological 
basis that he acquired in its earlier stages that gave the setting 
for the species puzzle in the Galapagos Islands and led him to 
his theory of the origin of species. The diary of the voyage 
has, therefore, an honoured place in the literature of England, 
but the earlier editions included so much scientific description 
that one-third of the actual diary was omitted. In this edition 
the diary is given in full for the first time; and thanks to the 
key we can see what parts are freshly accessible, and appreciate 
the more the value of these entries. Presented in this form it is 
an edition possibly of less value to scientists but infinitely more 
acceptable to the general reader, and to those—especially such 
as are familiar with modern travel—it is particularly com- 
mended. It is good to be reminded that only a hundred years 
ago South America was practically.an uncivilised continent; 
Africa, except for the Mediterranean littoral and the fringe of 
the Cape peninsula, quite unexplored; Australia largely unin- 
habited; and that at that time the principal exports of New 
Zealand were kauri pine and hemp. As all our early explora- 
tions were by water it is natural that islands, such as Mauritius, 
have changed less in comparison with the continental mainlands 


_ where penetration and exploitation followed later, but in all it~ 
- is useful to grasp afresh how the world has grown (yet shrunk) 
-in every way, and to realise that it will inevitably change much 


more in the next hundred years. It is likewise good for our 
perspective to see that this change is not only material, but is 


‘The Listener’s Book Chronicle 
“America, where all the captured women over twenty years of . 


“4: oe 
was laid on shore’ to have her false keel repaired. How different == 


~ priately along with Realism, it is not conceptually necessary to 


experience which he describes as ‘superorganic’—personal 
perience which we all recognise more familiarly as the realmof- 


argument seemed in-places to open itself to anti-rationalist — yy, 


also evident in outlook, for we are too prone to judge preceding ay 
generations by the standards of today. Darwin saw something 
of the fighting between Spaniards and Indians in~ South 


age were massacred in cold blood ‘because they breed so fast’, 
and he can write of this that it ‘appeared rather inhuman’. As — 
regards travel itself, half the whole world’s progress seems to 
lie between us and 1833. At Santa Cruz, for instance, ‘the ship 


from modern voyages, with time schedules, dry docks, and alf 
other facilities. By 2033 today’s travelling will probably seem 
no less antiquated. SS eee 
A few quotations will illustrate Darwin’s clear observation 
and powers of description. Of tropical vegetation he writes, 
‘It is not only the gracefulness of their forms or the noyel an 
richness of their colours, it is the numberless and confused — : 
associations that rush together on the mind’. His calling stands 
out clearly: ‘a forest is a gold mine to the naturalist’, while the = 
homely touch can be seen when he, Salopian before he was 
scientist, loosely describes a river as being ‘four times as broad 
as the Severn at Shrewsbury’. The observer being always to 
the fore, he mentions a point that is apparent to all travellers 
on great rivers, the contrast between the laborious journey up 
stream, and the swift passage down, ‘condensing all the animals — 
and birds together so that they appear much more numerous’. 
There are notes of interest and curious information on most 
pages, as that in New Zealand he found ‘the common dock 
widely disseminated, a proof for ever of the rascality of an 
Englishman who sold the seeds for those of the tobacco plant’. 
In every way this is a fine edition of a great work, a book that 
helps, as few books do, appreciation of the world in which we 
still so blindly live. : * Pale 


Philosophy of Communism. By John Macmutray ‘f 
Faber. 3s. 6d. © 


Of contemporary thinkers, there is no one more appropriate 
than Professor Macmurray to introduce the public to the con-— 
sideration of the philosophy underlying Communism. For he 
sees, as not all do yet, the extraordinary significance that Com- 
‘munism has for the modern world; he appreciates that it carries 
with it a specific philosophical outlook such as no other political 
party or movement has; and he is convinced that Marx was ‘a 
philosophical mind of the first quality’. What, indeed, more 
sympathetic? But the peculiar value of Professor Macmurray’s © 
little book lies in the freshness and originality of his approach. 
Most books on Marxism begin from the end of politics and 
economics; Professor:Macmurray deals with its philosophical 
foundations. He starts with a high estimate of the dialectical logic _ 
of Hegel—‘It is the mind’s instrument for exploring the world 
of the life-processes’-—that method which Marx took over and 
applied to the processes of development of human society. ‘Dia- 
lectical materialism’, the philosophical outlook of Marxism, not 
only provides an explanation of these processes in the past, but 
affords a clue to their development into the future; it is not-only 
an intellectual system, but a guide to political action. To con= : 
ceive of these two as existing separately from each other, is in ae 
the eyes of Marxism the unforgivable error; the unity of theory 4 
and practice is the key-principle of Marxism as a philosophical ; | 


‘and as a political system. Professor Macmurray’s treatment of 
this position is the most successful part of his book; and he pre- 
faces his criticism by an interesting confessio fidei: ‘I accept the 
‘rejection of-idealism and the principle of the unity of theory and 
practice in the sense in which I have expounded it. And since 
this is the truly revolutionary principle, such an acceptance in- 
volves taking one’s stand within the tradition of thought which 
‘derives from Marx’. . ae 
But whether he does not go too far with his rejection of the 
primacy of ideas, whether his denial of the demand for intel- ; 
lectual certainty does not lead him toa radical scepticismthatis = 
anti-rationalist in its implications, is another matter. For. 
-Marxism is essentially a theory of society, not a metaphysic; and 
though it is true that this theory of society goes more appro- 
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it. The solution is to be found in a proper delimitation of pro- 
vinces;.in the mind’s sphere, ideas are necessarily primary; in the — 
sphere of those external public relationships which constitute 
society, not. This works out to the same position as Professor 
Macmurray adopts with regard to that element in human social 


friendships and the like—an element which does not go through 4 
the dialectical process of history. It is that field of our ex- 


values. ‘ wiv aca 
It would be the more regrettable if Professor Macmurray’s 
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deductions, since no one could make a finer claim for the supre- 
_macy of reason: ‘It is only with the achievement of rational 
activity that we escape from the organic field into the field of ~ 


truly human or personal activity’. Moreover, the possibility of 


-social progress, or indeed of playing out our part in the social 
process, is dependent on this achievement. Marxism is a con- 


tinual insistence that it is only by understanding the laws of 


- nature that we can escape from the tyranny of nature, and, within 


limits which Marxism informs us of, adapt nature to ourselves 
and to our own needs. As Macmurray very vividly puts it: “It is 
by understanding the natural laws that make it impossible for 
human beings to fly that we find ourselves able to construct 


machines in which we can fly. We escape from the determination 


of natural laws by understanding natural law and accepting it as 
the rule of our own action’. It is in this respect that, in a world 
which seems to be giving itself up more and more to the forces 
of irrationalism and unreason, Marxism maintains the tradition 
of nineteenth-century rationalism and adheres to its belief in the 


-potentialities of the human reason. 


It is upon this conviction, too, that Professor Macmurray’s 
contention rests, that ‘a communist society is the only form of 
society in which the planning of social development is possible’. 
He makes the point very forcibly that so long as the struggle for 
the means of production goes on, so long social life and social 


development cannot be planned as a whole. Yet, he argues, this 
“struggle for control is the condition of maintaining the capitalist 
‘form of society, whether between groups within the nation, or 


among nation-states themselves or between rival imperialisms. 
Power is essentially relative—it can only be gained at some- 


-body else’s expense; it is only therefore if the end is welfare, he 
‘concludes, that the struggle for power can be brought under 


control, social relations freed from its impact, and social deve- 
lopment planned and controlled. 


Juvenile Unemployment. By John Jewkes and Allan 
Winterbottom. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 


This book, which is one of the publications of the Research 
Section of the Department of Economics and Commerce, 
University of Manchester, is most welcome at the present time, 
when the vastness and urgency of the problem of adult un- 
employment has overshadowed that of the juvenile, which is no 
less important. It is the work of trained social surveyors, whose 
capabilities to undertake the task are easily apparent in the 
delightful and well-written Introduction, and although the 
survey only covers Lancashire and Cumberland, the details 
of the local conditions are used to emphasise the immedi- 
ate necessity of dealing with what has become a vital problem 
for the country as a whole. 


The authors begin by analysing the extent and character of 
juvenile unemployment in the two northern counties, and with 
the help of the numerous tables of fascinating statistics the 
reader will find the answers to such questions as to whether 
school-leavers are given work in preference to older juveniles, 
and whether youngsters leave the elementary schools without 
the prospect of getting a job. The chaotic conditions of employ- 
ment in the cotton industry are specially stressed. This scientific 
analysis is followed by a discussion on the possible lines of treat- 
ment of the problems disclosed. Palliatives are dealt with most 
fully and these include the work of voluntary agencies, the 
Junior Instruction Centres, the lowering of the age of entry into 
insurance and the ‘Working Certificate’ scheme. But Messrs. 
Jewkes and Winterbottom are far-seeing, and they have put up 
the strongest possible case in favour of lengthening the school 
life of the child and of placing the control of juvenile unemploy- 
mentin the hands of the State. Teachers and Ministry of Labour 
officials will be pleased with these chapters. What Lancashire can 
do to solve the problem is forcibly set out in the final chapter. 

It is an attractive volume, a pattern for social surveyors, 
although one would like to have seen the function of Day Con- 
tinuation Schools more fully discussed, as the raising of the 
school-leaving age needs to be supplemented by part-time 
instruction of the juvenile in industry. After reading the book 
one will realise by its publication that the University of Man- 
chester is very much alive and up-to-date. 


The Werewolf. By M. Summers. Kegan Paul. 15s. 


Witchcraft and Demonianism 
By C. L’Estrange Ewen. Heath Cranton. 25s. 


These two books are alike in their erudition, but at opposite 
les in the use to which they put it. Mr. Montague Summers 
ds his text with quotations, in many languages dead and 

living, from classical, medizval and renaissance writers, in 

order to provide an encyclopedic survey of what most people 
regard as a curious superstition, belief in the power of certain 
men to assume the form of wolves, and in that guise do harm to 
their fellows. The belief is commen to many countries, and it 


is of interest to seek for a scientific oo of its preva- 


Ience. But in his introductory chapter Mr. Summers explains 
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that he approaches the subject ‘entirely from the theological and 
philosophical point of view’, and expressly repudiates an ex- 
lanation in anthropological terms, since for him anthropology 
is but ‘the humblest handmaid of theology’. But, science being 
thus rejected, the reader will be disappointed to find that not 
even a clear philosophical or theological pronouncement is 
given in the book, whose value is thus limited to ‘the detail 
which it accumulates. Mr. Summers’ method of survey is to 
take in turn the principal European countries, and give for 
each an historical résumé of supposed appearances of werewolves. 
Evidence of all kinds is indiscriminately cited, linked together 
by a commentary whose tone suggests that ‘there is more in this 
than meets the eye’. It is possible that at some future date Mr. 
Summers’ researches will afford a valuable quarry to some scien- 
tific investigator of the whole subject; but at present they are 
more suitable for eclectic perusal by the general reader who 
likes a few good stories ‘of mystery and imagination’. 
Witchcraft and Demonianism is a more substantial work. Mr. 
L’Estrange Ewen has in a previous volume presented a selection 
of cases illustrating British official machinery for the discovery, 
conviction and punishment of witches; this one gives a detailed 
account of all the known cases of witchcraft tried in this country 
from 1510 to 1717. In a long introduction of 104 pages Mr. 
L’Estrange Ewen summarises the information thus given, so 
as to throw light on the organisation, methods and acts of the 
English witches. He finds no evidence that in these islands 
witches were ever organised as they were on the Continent, 
or that they attended gatherings and celebrated the Black Mass. 
English witchcraft had its own peculiar features—such as the 
use of imps and familiars—but the crimes of which witches 
were accused here were comparatively trivial, save in a few 
notorious instances, and the judicial processes employed 
against them did not include, as in Scotland and abroad, the 
use of torture. Mr. Ewen writes from the standpoint of a sceptic 
‘declining to acknowledge any supernatural element in witch- 
craft’; but unfortunately he writes also as a pure materialist, 
not troubling to seek psychological or anthropological interpre- 
tations of the phenomena in question. He thereby loses good 
opportunities of analysing the social and psychological back-- 
ground of witchcraft, which alone accounts for the numerous 
confessions not extracted by torture. The conditions of life of 
the time encouraged witchcraft as a ‘compensation’ for the mono- 
tony and repression which were the lot of most peasant women. 
The witches’ power to achieve results no doubt depended upon 
suggestion; but from spells and ill-wishing it was but a step to 
poisoning and other crimes commonly associated with witch- 
craft. On the whole the witch probably deserves less sympathy 
than she has received from modern writers—a conclusion borne 
out by those who have studied the subject in Africa, where what 
happened 300 years ago in England is often repeated today. 


History of the American People. By J. T. Adams 


Routledge. 18s. 


To understand the point of view of this history some knowledge 
of the author’s personal background is necessary. Mr. Adams 
comes of a pioneer family, which has played an immensely 
important part in the building of the nation. By inheritance 
he combines emotional understanding of frontier idealism with 
an underlying love of old-world culture. Thus while he is 
quite ready to pay tribute to what he calls, in another book, the 
‘Epic’ of America, he is saved from an undiscriminating alle- 
giance to the American ‘idea’ by a consciousness of the loss of 
deeper values. This combination of qualities gives to his history 
a definite classical pattern, a clear-cut narrative illustrating an 
essentially moral theme—the ever widening breach between the 
dream of a new world and the grim reality. To the English 
reader, history of this sort explains much that is obscure in the 
American scene. Mr. Adams is not academic. He can catch the 
spirit of an epoch in its jargon and catch-phrases, and although 
as literature his book is not to be compared with the classic 
works of Channing, Rhodes and Henry Adams, it has a greater 
immediacy and a vivid sense of contemporary reality. 

The present volume re-assesses American history from its 
real turning point in the Civil War. With the South the last 
remnant of the old world culture perished. Mr. Adams shows 
quite clearly that neither slavery nor constitutionalism were the 
real issues, but that the war was, as the Confederate Agent 
Mason saw, ‘a war of one form of society against another form 
of society’. The danger of men like Lincoln, despite their essen- 
tial nobility, lies in their devotion to abstractions. For him the 
Union was the symbol of democracy. He preserved it at-a 
terrible cost and it passed on into the new era of unparalleled 
prosperity, not chastened by its terrible experience, but hope- 
lessly corrupted by success. And so politics ceased to offer a 
desirable field for energy and talents. The brains and ability of 
the country withdrew into the world of business enterprise and 
there followed the mad rush to get rich. ‘Trusts’ sprang up, the 
‘money barons’ ruthlessly aggrandised themselves and, as a 
pale counterpart, the government developed a new policy of 
imperialism. Of this appalling story, Mr. Adams spares us 
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*% - dothing. Where the a icchaea of the people still disivek? ae 


-~ firmly’ for the ideals which he was fond of preaching, of the 
ra aeg re clean, honest American’. But even Roosevelt admitted 
it he was powerless: = 


fe OE. Every link in the chain, that r runs ah the Scapa ‘desiring 
___ political favours down to the policeman on the beat levying his toll _ 


bP son the prostitute or the apple-seller i is too strong to have been broken . 
.. yet. Roosevelt was right. Big business does not want honest govern- 


ment, and so long as government is not honest, and the laws are not 

__. justly and impartially administered, every business man, eyen ‘if he 

'_ desires to be honest, finds himself caught in the system of great or 
petty graft or bribery. 


_. That is the final phase of Mr. ‘Adams? “ theme—a peo je 

caughti in the toils of their own abounding energies, because they 

. have lost the sense of spiritual values. But even ‘big business’ 

~ has been chastened by the crash, and by taking the story of his 

country up to the last minute Mr. Adams has posed very clearly 

_ the questions of the future. Can America build up yet another 

_* civilisation on the ruins of the old one? Has sufficient of the old 

| jdealism survived and can the frontier ‘spirit have any further 

_ significance with no new frontiers to be settled? Of these 

_ ‘matters Mr. Adams does not attempt to prophesy, but ‘he does. 

leave us with the feeling: that in turning back to the original 

' dream, the American people pee still . establish contact: Mapies 
rich sources of new life. 


Days and Nights of Birds. By Jacques Delamain fe: 
_. Gollancz. 6s. 


Jacques Delamain is an artist in eececlet In re we ee that rare 

~~ . combination—artist and poet and accurate observer. His book, 
' The Days and Nights of Birds, will be read with deep pleasure by 

~ all those who love nature and who can appreciate the brilliant 

j simplicity of the author’s style. I can recall no book with word 
pictures of so great beauty. Even with the obvious disadvantages 

_ of translation the book, in the reviewer’s opinion, exceeds, in the 

grace and vividness of the word pictures, anything written by a 

British naturalist. Jacques Delamain has the power of opening to 
_ his readers the doors of a magic country. They see with him 

the aerial climb of the swifts on summer evenings to a vast 

- height, and the starlings drifting in living clouds oyer the 
meadows. They hear the sublime harmonies of the choir of 

birds on an early summer dawn and the full-throated passion of 

an ‘unseen nightingale deep in a thicket at the rising of a sum- 
_mer’s moon. The book is full of information, set before the 

. reader in a simple, arresting style. A notable story is that of the 

War-time aviator who encountered a great assembly of swifts in 

moonlight at a height of ten thousand feet above the ground, 

their wings motionless and black against the sea of white cloud 
over which he was flying. The tragedy of migrating birds along 
our coasts on misty nights is brought vividly before us by the 
accounts of two disasters. Beneath the Gatteville Lighthouse 
near Honfleur more than a thousand small birds lay lifeless one 
August morning of 1931, and on a winter-morning of 1932 the 
lighthouse-keepers of the same station cleared away no fewer 
than seven hundred woodcock which had dashed themselves to 
death against the brilliantly lighted windows. The book is 
divided into four parts. Part I is devoted to Winter Night, 
Spring Night, Summer Night and Autumn Night. Part II 
describes Good Days and Bad Days. In Part III there are bird 
studies, and the story of a family of kingfishers. Part IV is 
_ devoted to the Bird and the Landscape. Wherever one may turn 
_ in it one finds that Jacques Delamain is a great lover. He loves 
the birds and trees, he loves the smallest wayside flower. He 
loves the song of the nightingale and the chattering of the 
starling army as it goes to roost, and as a lover he sees with sad- 
ness and sympathy the increasing severity of.a-winter frost, 

gradually sapping the vitality of his feathered friends and finally 
causing many of them to die, unheeded and unobserved by most 

of the human tribe. 

Every school in England sbonid have : a copy ‘of fis: hook. The 

ideas in it are expressed so simply that they must appeal to chil- 
dren, and must be a source of encouragement to each boy and ~ 
girl in his or her love of the beauties of nature. One charm of it 
is that it is non-controversial. M. Delamain, although a skilled 
ornithologist, advances no theories and makes no statements 
which might be questioned or criticised. With the quietness of 
authority he introduces his reader to the wonders of nature, and 
no one who has carefully read the book can fail to have know-. 
ledge of the Days and Nights of Birds. — 


Essence of Plato’s Philosophy. By Gotscanem Ritter 


Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


The appearance of Professor Ritter’s Essence of Plato’s Philo-- 
scphy in an excellent translation by Adam Alles, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in St. John’s College, Annapolis, will be: 

eatly | welcomed by English ‘students. The main results of 


r 
“ aa Ritter s life-long labours ‘to characterise for all time’ the. mean- 


ing of Plato are here presented. The method followed is to take 
~Bisto i in his eit and only Plato, as our authority. Aris- 


Lphouiea. itself in the person of a Theodore Roosevelt, ‘standing - siete of ae as ices eee in thi 
~ Metaphysics is ignored. In spite of his admiratio 


_ based, and by means of which they are unified’. ‘This applie: 
. the ‘doctrine of Ideas. Such a view of the relation of Plato 
Socrates seems less encumbered with difficulties than that. 
Burnet and Taylor. As to the significance of the Ideal Theory, ‘4% 
_Ritter’s interpretation, whilst showing kinship with certain 


-hardly possible, since in its complete unfolding it invo’ ves” 
almost every aspect of Plato’s thought and i 


- But for the objective basis of ‘the beautiful’ or ‘the just’ we have | 
to look to ‘the nature of the human soul’, and its longings. . 
- the basis of all valid predications is given with ‘the organisation — Pu 


_ .ment nearer to Plato, especially-their view that ‘meaning’ is — : 
intuitively known. There is, in fact, an objective basis beyond — 
_the mind, and a harmony between the soul and the objective 


. postulates ‘the unity of the whole world. of reality, or the power ~ 
_which produces this unity’. Following out this clue in his 


interaction in the world can be produced if ‘Being, World, God, _ 


sion); but most of the important artists are dealt with, their 


‘unsophisticated, if somewhat lacking in liveliness. Although — 


forty photogravure mca shores are ee and a 


the review of the book has in our last i issue 


Taylor’s work, Ritter rejects the latter’s view that the 


Theory is Pythagorean and Socratic. The ethical content 0 eft abe 
. Dialogues is indeed entirely Socratic, but also Platonic since 


_ Ethics Plato owed his profoundest thought to Socrates. But 1 
_ ‘have to accept as Platonic the logical psychological and epis- 
temological investigation on which the ethical proposition: 


others, is strikingly independent. To chaeerenes this briefly is_ 


lies his whole 

. philosophy. The central issue is the meaning of 1 the objectivity — 
and validity of the ideas. The ‘Idea’ everywhere indicates the _ 
objective basis of the concept, it indicates independent. reality. 


of the human mind’. We are here not far from the Kantian — 
a priori. Yet the relationship between the subjective and objec= 
tive reality implied by Meinong and. Husserl is in Ritter’ s judg- 


world is implied. Plato’s philosophy of knowledge and value ~ a 


analysis of the ethical and epistemological contents of the later — 2 
Dialogues, Ritter concludes ihat a uniform co-operation and — 


and Good, can be reduced to one and the same formula’. He oa . yt 
speaks as one who has, as it were, wrestled with Plato inthe = 
spirit of the Patriarch—‘I will not let thee go except thou bless - 
me’. Yet great problems remain. Chief amongst these is the 
reconciliation of the teleological monism involved, with Plato’s 
strong ethical dualism. wl 
The most questionable position in the ethical interpretation 4 
is the characterisation of Plato’s view as Eudemonistic. ‘Eude- 
monism’, however, as understood by Ritter, may signify an 


; unsurpassed moral idealism, since it is for the sake of peaceand = 


happiness in the soul that Plato’s just man welcomes martyr- 
dom. In the field of politics Ritter’s conception of the Philo- — 
sopher-King would remove the reproach of rigidity or static~ 
form from Plato’s State. For the supreme Guardian continually a 
attaining further insight into the Good may without limit in- — 
spire changes favourable to the higher life. No modern writer 


has written more nobly of Plato, who ‘releases spiritual powers 
which have been a blessing to many, and which will continue to x 

be a blessing for all time’. ve j AG 3 “ 
Men of Art. By Thomas Craven. ’ bg es 


3 “o Sa 


Hurst and Blackett. 25s. 


Mr. Craven’s book is more than a series of. poreetths The his- ‘% 
torical introductions to the different schools are only toorarein 
works of this kind, and they are indispensable. . Craven’s 

background to his personalities is seldom of the twopence- ea 
coloured variety, while his studies of modern Belgium and a 


Holland are distinguished. A student might require a deeper 
understanding of psychological factors, the spirit of the timesin 
which these men of art lived. On the other hand, this is nota 
history, In. considering only those painters who seemed ‘typical - ay 
of certain tendencies in the growth of civilisation’ there is 
apparently no place for Raphael, the greatest of the Umbrians, 
or for Botticelli, or for Murillo or Zurbaran (a surprising omis- 


lives outlined and their works criticised. As is the nature of an 
introduction, the biographies are’ straightforward and pleasantly 


Mr. Craven claims no new esthetic, his expositions are fre- 
quently interrupted by his theories, and as he is often at pains to 
disagree with customary opinion; and to disagree well, his — 
approach to the whole subject might have been more happily — 
expressed in an introductory chapter.. As.a critic he is best when © 
he is describing the historical position of his subjects, ds inno- am 
vators or as influences. Of the major works he tends to write 
with intemperate enthusiasm. A prepossession in favour ” of 
works of elevating content leads him to injustice, nota 
towards Vermeer, who surely ae be dismissed as a mere 
technician, and to Watteau, who is charged with inability to grov Ip 
his figures! The American attitude to English ; art is illuminating, wg 
and a chapter on that elusive American, Ryder,is welcome,Mr. 
Craven writes gracefully, with the ability essential to art criti 2. 
coining a phrase, which never descends to phrase- Lg: 


unconventional. 2 
The. price of ty: Seltieta pre by M. A “Payne is ss. an not. as 
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Jack Robinson. By George Beaton. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
The Spring Term. By Bruce Hamilton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Lost Paradise. By Francesca Claremont. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 
Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR 


HE more novels anyone reads, the more clearly aware 
he must become that there is no such thng as ‘the 
novel’. If the whole of literature could be conceived as 
a country, the part of it called the novel might be dis- 
tinguished, it is true, as an area with a shape of its own. But its 
frontiers are vague, and shift, like the frontiers of material con= 
tinents, with the passage of time; and they have the further dis- 
advantage that they cannot be fixed on any map. They do not 
adjoin but rather fade into the areas surrounding them, and 
there are many imaginative works of great value and interest of 
which one cannot say with any hope of general agreement 
4 whether they belong to the novel or not. Are Moby Dick and. 
I Franz Kafka’s The Castle and James Joyce’s Ulysses novels? The 
problem is not of any practical importance; it does not cause 
hardship of any kind; but the fact that it cannot be solved proves 
at least that there is no Platonic pattern of the novel by com- 
parison with which we can estimate actual ones. The only con- 
clusion is that novels have to be judged by standards outside the 
scope of the novel, standards which apply to it but also to all 
other works of imagination. This is what is very often done in 
practice; but there are critics who hold up every now and then 
what they regard- to be perfect examples of the novel and give 
marks to new works of fiction accordingly; and if this method 
were applied’ to the first book in this list, which seems to me a 
yery remarkable one, it could easily be proved a complete failure 
as a novel. Its construction is bad, it is written im two distinct 
styles, and its portrayal of character is sometimes shadowy and 
even dull. But, on the other hand, it is clearly the work of-a man 
of powerful and subtle imagination, who has a new vision of life 
to describe, and describes it like a born writer. 

Yack Robinson begins as a picaresque novel and develops into 
an enquiry within the mind of the hero into the principle that 
gives existence meaning for him. He sets out as a boy of sixteen 
from his mother’s house in Cheltenham with dreams of Red 
Indian braves in his head, falls in with a Welsh tramp, the 
Cheeser (a very good portrait), passes his days begging and his 
nights in doss-houses; makes friends with another tramp called 
Kelly and later with a girl Lily, a prostitute; falls in love with 
her and loses her, and finally reaching London, finds her dying 
in a hospital, and, himself sinking into complete apathy, con- 
sorts with the lowest of the down-and-outs. A trifling incident 
rouses him from this state, and he returns home again after less 
than a year’s wandering about, feeling that ‘I had been altered 
: and piece by piece renewed’. 

4 It is into a description of this piece-by-piece renewal that the 
story develops after setting out as a picaresque romance. ‘The 
< gap between the two parts is a serious fault; but both are, in their 
2 different ways, extremely good. The second is a sort of spiritual 
7 autobiography in which the hero tries to find the meaning of his 
perception of the beauty of the world, which is to him the 
supreme ience. What makes this part so remarkable is 
that it does successfully describe a profound change in the hero’s 
2 most intimate perceptions and feelings, and convinces us of its 
z reality: a feat which must have required both a very delicate and 
ee alert sensibility and the strictest honesty. The author deals here 
Ps with the most subtle and impalpable things and succeeds in pre- 

serving their reality intact for us, except when, occasionally, he 


+ becomes too conscious of his own remarkable literary skill. The 
_- style shows a slight degeneration towards the end of the story 
i for this unusual reason; it loses its firmness and becomes 
* rhetorically overloaded. ~ : 


“The book is one whose quality can be shown only by quota- 
tion. The following gives a favourable idea of Mr. Beaton’s 
powers of description. At the beginning of the hero’s wander- 
ings 


. . . my eye was caught by a narrow footpath that led across the 
deep flowering grass of a meadow to what appeared to be a ruined 


house. 

~ No one was within sight. I mounted the wooden stile and advanced 
towards it, and as the setting sun broke through the tattered edges of 
OF aad byt cloud, saw im a” ey me a ruined cottage . 
5 two ancient pear-trees, with a green stagnant pon 
o Sede oak windless, at. door. A le of giant elder bushes 
_ gyerhung the pond, clustered round the house, pressed out of the 

i , tossing up im superincumbent masses into the 
air their white racemes. of flowers; the sickly odour reaching to 
where I stood, I was reminded of a skull half-buried in the grass 


and of strong leaves forcing open the sutures and pressing their tufts 
into the empty sockets. 

In this effect the light‘was a chief component; the sun, now about 

to vanish, peering like a mollusc between two white ribs of cloud and 
throwing down before it its long tentacles, was tingeing the flat and 
glittering pondweed and orange walls and creamy flowers with a 
delicate and strange illumination. In spite of the long lines of slanting 
light that drenched like rain through the elm-trees, it seemed to me 
not as though the sun were illuminating them but as though walls, 
pond, flowers, leaves were themselves by their own ghastly light 
luminescent, 
The exactitude with which this evanescent and.unearthly scene 
is caught and described is altogether admirable, as is the 
appositeness of the epithets and figures. A style so much on top 
of itself is obviously capable of producing less justifiable effects, 
and it must be admitted that some of these are to be found in the 
book. The following, I think, is an example: 

Peering out I saw an engine racing towards us along a black 
embankment that had been built up a few feet above our heads into 
the darkness. As it passed, through what seemed to be an opening 
in its side, its fiery intestines glowed and seethed in anguish, whilst 
in a circle of flame-coloured light two demoniac figures feasted like 
the vultures of Prometheus upon the deep-gored wound. 

That is a very clever piece of writing and not a very good one; 
but it isa kind of extravagance that Mr. Beaton does not indulge 
in often. There are many passages in the book as good as the first 
one, among them a superb description of a slum street in Bristol, 
which is too long to give, and numerous pages of the most pene- 


trating psychological analysis; and the style generally, except in © 


some parts towards the end, is unusually close and vivid. In 
spite of its obvious defects—a tendency to confuse happenings 
in the hero’s mind with actual occurrences, accompanied by a 
flatness of characterisation, and an occasional attribution to a 
boy of sixteen of thoughts which one feels are beyond his reach 
—the book is in a class by itself; it should be read; and any one 
who reads it and feels the delight it is capable of giving is pretty 
sure to return to it again. 

The Spring Term is also a story describing an inward change 
wrought in a young man by the experiences of a few months. 
Frank Marshall goes down to Devon to teach in a school run by 
the Reverend G. Chapman Loveday, who was once what is 
called ‘a brilliant all-round man’ at Oxford, a scholar and an 
athlete, and is now,in middle age, a bluff and pious Sadist. The 
description of Frank’s gradual disillusionment is skilful; the 
characterisation is more uniformly good than Mr. Beaton’s; the 
end, which brings exposure for the clergyman, reasonable 
enough; the book full of natural touches; but after reading it we 
merely feel that a personal experience has been described to us 
in an interesting and honest way. To read it is like overseeing at 
a country station some local drama spontaneously improvising 
itself; one is interested; but when the train goes on again one 
leaves the drama behind as completely as the scene associated 
with it, and will not remember it again unless the train should 
happen to stop at that station some other time. The book is 
pleasant to read and what is called intelligent. But the author 
does not pierce to the level where the passions he describes 
would assume general significance, or tell us anything about 
them but their local. characteristics. There is a whole class of 
novels possessing this limitation, and the present one is a more 
than usually good example of it. 

Lost Paradise tells the, story of an. ancient family in the 
Camarque, in the form of a series of letters written by one of its 
members living in England. The ‘lost paradise’ is an old and 
rambling house called the Mas di Magalouno where she spent 
her childhood and youth. The scenes described have a certain 
glamour, but it is produced mainly by a lavish use of romantic 
accessories: wandering gypsies, ruined chapels, haunted towers, 
and violent deeds. If the letter-writer were not so consistently 
picturesque one imagines that her description of such an un- 
usual mode of life as the one she deals with would be interesting 
by virtue of its own novelty; but one never knows how much to 
attribute to an obviously romantic temperament. The style is 
easy and graceful; the whole slight and half-real. 


Mr. Muir also recommends: Beggars Would Ride, by Eleanor 
Scott (Hamish Hamilton); Renewal, by Ambrose South (Gray- 
son) and The Camberwell Miracle, by J. D. Beresford (Heine~ 
mann)—all 7s. 6d. q 
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or what the interest of the ecclesiastical tithe-owner is worth 
with the land, but you have got another class of tithe which is 
marketable. In the open market today that class of tithe is only 
making the equivalent of five years’ tithe payments. 

(Ce M:: Well, I will buy all that you have got to sell at five 
years: purchase. 

A. G. M.: Do you consider that tithe is doing one bit of good 

to dence today? | 


3 fest; .\G, M.: Yes, because it is jeanne agriculture £70 million. If 


the landowners on tithe-charged land had to redeem their tithe, 

es e compulsorily or otherwise, they would have to find, out of agri- 

eae _ culture, £70 million, which the tithe-owners now virtually lend. 
i A. 


(Continued Hom page 71) 
G. M.: But the lepislaion might also affect ‘the value of a 


A. G. M.:: Now let me put this point to you. It i is all very 
_ well for you to try and tell me what ecclesiastical tithe is worth, © 


G. M.: Now that only brings out the iniquity of the tithe , 


Wave. * rent-charge as seen and felt by the working farmer. Heis satisfied | 
that at no time in modern history has the Church ever lent the - 


“one of the grounds upon which the farmer resists this charge. 

e -G. M.: Last year a man bought a farm and he bargained 
pret: with the owner as to the actual value of the farm free from any 
‘charges at all, and they settled on a figure. After the price had 
7S ee been agreed upon, assuming there were no charges on it, it was 


farming industry £70 million that he has to pay for, and that is | 


Se then reduced by the capital amount of the titherent-charge. The 


s deal had no sooner been completed than the new purchaser 
oe as loudly demanded to know why he, a Nonconformist, should be 
oe called upon to support a parson by paying tithe rent-charge: 
Es whereas the fact was that he had been relieved of providing 
ri ‘several thousand pounds of capital which would otherwise have 
“had to be paid for the farm. 

a A. G. M.: Oh, of course, but that is ees One case out BF a 
eaetand: But there have been thousands of farmers who bought 


their farms before 1925 assuming that tithe would only be a 


nominal amount, who have since had their tithe-charge raised 
e _against them by the operation of the 1925 Act, and it would cost 
them twice as much to redeem the tithe today as when they 
RS ~bought their farms from I9I9—I925. 
_, G. M.: Of course, tithe-owners’ interest cannot be affected 
by sales of land. Their property is constant, and the fact that a 
“new landowner finds things operating against him doesn’t 
affect the tithe-owner at all. His predecessor has had all the ad- 
vn vantage of the tithe-charge being in favour of the landowner. 
‘ia fore A. G. M.: What sort of advantage? For instance, the Gucéa 
: Anne’ s Bounty, whom you represent—what sort of advantage 
are they offering ‘the farmer at the present time? 
~ G.M.i The advantage'I was speaking of was that up to the 
-end- of 1931 the tithe-owner suffered because the tithe-payer 


which, might follow the average system. 
- <A..G. M:: You are now dealing with abnormal conditions that 
; “existed: during the War, and post-War: You are dealing with the 
time “when the Government stepped in in order to control the 
income that the Church was taking from the industry, in exactly 
the same way as they controlled” the income of the Jandowner 
and the farmer. °° 
G. M.:-Oh! As far as I know they ane t do much controlling 
where the farming. industry was concerned.” - 
A. G. M:: Oh yes they did. They ‘controlled all prices. 
G. M.: But we still hear of the wonderful days. that agriculture 
had during the War period. ° 
~ A. G. M.: But you wouldn’t likes “your next seven years’ tithe 
rents to be based upon the prices yaich ers farmers have been 
receiving lately. -- -* 
G. M.: After all, the lanaohers Mohs are feeling’ the pinch 


ara 


eing made by the Queen Anne’s Bounty. 


trust chosen by Parliament to administer certain legislation. 
We don’t want remission in a charitable way: the very fact that 


Iti is proof of an imposition. 


2 Pais -G. M.: I quite acknowledge that there are many landowners. 


who, i in these hard times, find it very difficult to pay their way, 
and in such a case the Queen Anne’s Bounty says: ‘I am per- 
fectly willing to do all-I can to help you, and to keep’ you in 


Jandlord to a distressed tenant. 
~ A.G. M.: It is not a question of ability to pay: it is a question 
whether the charge is fair or excessive. 


y "pay, then he can’t—he can come to us and say so; but he 


_ charge. That’s another matter altogether. 


; een 7 
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pues 


‘can’t come to me and argue about the equity of the ag rent- 


_ AG, M.: nh don’t agree, If the tithe rent-charge were, fair 


-wanted to be protected from the high rise in tithe rent-charge : 


are very much better off by the policy of. Soars which is ° 


A. G. M.: ‘Tithe-payers have said again and again that they i 
don’t want charity. After all, the’ Bounty, as I have said, isa. 


. Temissions have to be made shows that the charge i is excessive. _ . 


business’. That is taking up the position like that of the good 


.G. M.: I am not prepared to argue about it: if the man can’t _ : 


charge, and if it fads any “ielatinn’ to fe aie bE the prof 


encé arises. Tithes, at one time, were based on the value of 
to it, and in calling them a rent-charge they are misnamet 


for tithe, and not to convert it into ‘Boniething: quite differen 


_ tithe-payer to say whether the two shall represent to the Govern- > 


am quite sure that the agriculturalists would stand {up 
G. M:: Well, tithe rent-charge has nothing to do with 

or profits. That was laid down definitely a hundred years ago. 
_A. G, M.: And that is where I think our fundamental diffe oe 


produce of the land: they now bear no relationship whate 


seeing that their object is merely to provide a money equivalen’ 


from the original nature of the tithe. - fe ey re 

—G. M.: Well, it was intended to secure to the tittit-owemes ag 
what was called a ‘perpetuity equivalent’—in other words, ae 
the value of his property. in 1836 was to be secured. to him i or 29 
purchasing power for ever. _ 

. G. M.: You haven’t ativitieadte mea bit, Mr. Middleton, 
that the tithe is a fair and equitable charge to be placed upon the ~ 
land. But tithe~payers, on the whole, are not asking for them — 
merely to be cancelled. All we are now asking is that an impartial ; 
committee of enquiry should look into the whole question. We 
feel quite suré an enquiry will show that‘it is ‘an antiquated and — 
anachronistic and absurd system which will have to be radically a . 
altered. Why, if your case is a good one, do you oppose an z 


re 


“impartial enquiry? | a4 


G. M..: I say that the landowner is naerine? under no injus- 
tice, and therefore, that no enquiry is wanted. If it were held, 
it would show that the landowner, and not the tithe-owner, ee yy 
still very much in credit. | 

A. G. M.: I think your refusal shows that at the back of your ie 
mind you know your case is a bad one. “7 

-G. M.: I think there have been too many enquiries alreaiyeh - 
ae I think that the tithe-owner, who has suffered now for so _ 
many years, should be allowed to let the law operate as it is. a 
What the tithe-owners so. far have been asked to do is, not to — 
agree to an enquiry but to come into a conference with the — 


ie med 


Aad bala 


Se ee ee, 


ment that there ought to be an enquiry. 
=A. GeM:: Exactly, and though you say you are sure of your : 
case you won’t even agree to that. Z 
_G. M«: Certainly not. Why should we be called out to help 
in our own despoiling, or any attempt to secure our despoiling? ; 
A. G. M.: The fact that you refuse to consider an enquiry into 
the question shows, we feel, that your cause is a weak one. We 
haven’t convinced each other of what we feel about this matter: __ 
but I hope we have cleared up in the minds of some people the 
very complicated points which arise under the tithe. question, 
- G. M.: I hope that these people will feel that Queen Anne’s 
Bounty is not a great bureaucratic machine trying to crush agri- 
culture, but that it is trying to help the hard-pressed landowners. 
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